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From The Editors 



Volume XIV of the American Reading Forum Yearbook contains 
papers which have been recommended by the Editorial Advisory Board 
from those submitted by authors who presented at the 1993 Annual 
Conference on Sanibel Island, Florida. Papers and reactions from 
general sessions, problems courts, and forums have been arranged to 
represent the variety of exciting ideas explored during the conference. 

Past volumes of the American Reading Forum Yearbook addressed 
issues which were related to past, present, and future literacy concerns. 
With the theme, READING: PUTTING THE PIECES TOGETHER, 
papers in this volume focus on strategies, practices, theory, or research 
related to elementary reading, secondary r ading, aduit reading, litera- 
ture, philosophy of reading, psychology of reading, affective issues, 
administration, supervision, research, teacher training, assessment, as 
well as other issues, which may affect reading and reading instruction. 
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National Standards Movement: 
Inspiration or Norm? 

Thomas Cloer, Jr. 



Alan Farstrup, Executive Director of the International Reading 
Association, gave an interesting keynote address on the new Standards 
Project for English and Language Arts at the last annual meeting of the 
American Reading Forum. This project was a collaborative effort of the 
Center for the Study of Reading at the University of Illinois, the 
International Reading Association, and the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. The project was initially funded by the U. S. Department 
of Education, but the flow from the government spigot has since ceased 
completely. However, plans are underway to continue and complete 
the project, the lack of financial flow from the federal faucet notwith- 
standing. 

The purpose of this project, according to Farstrup, is to develop 
language arts standards concerning what students should know and 
be able to do in the 21st century. The project is to draw on the best 
current theory, research, and practice in the learning and teaching of 
language arts. 

Farstrup made it very clear that the project was about content, not 
assessment. Content ostensibly refers to what all students should 
know and be able to do. The project would develop challenging 
learning goals for all students in reading, writing, and oral language. 
The reading would involve making sense of texts (literature, film, 
media, illustrations, etc.). 'U\e writing involves composmg text (print, 
technical displays, films, etc.). Oral language will focus on listening, 
speaking, and performance. 
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Farstrup continued by putting emphasis on high standards for all. 
'"All students should be subjected to the same high standards", he 
declared. It was at this very point in the presentation that my dam 
Walter Mitty daydreams started again. Attention Deficit Disorder, my 
wife thmks. Maybe. 

Members of the Forum blinked their eyes and smiled courteously as 
Alan explained how the project would promote equality of educational 
opportunit)' and higher academic achievement for all students. (H-m- 
m, sounds good). The project would honor diversity in class, gender, 
language, and ethnicity by developing standards that were so flexible 
that curriculum planners, administrators, and educational policy makers 
would simply adapt them to the individual requirements of the 
different communities throughout America. This was when the dang 
daydreaiTLb kicked in. 

I suddenly found myself a distinguished member of the National Board for 
Standards in English Langmge Arts. I looked around and felt the pressure of 
being in the company of such distinguished people in my field. I opened my 
sugar-free certs and started sucking; no time to have nenmis breath. I sazv 
Richard Anderson from the University of Illinois and Kathy Au from Hawaii. 
Shirley Brice Heath and then Senator Simon with a hugh red bow-tie sat 
immediately to my right. I felt a little more nen^ous than usual. These were 
really distinguished people; I popped some more certs. 

As I glanced around the room, I swallowed hard and looked for the water 
pitchers. Susan Clazer, presideyit-elect of IRA, and Donna Alvermann from 
the National Reading Research Center smiled politely as my eyes met theirs. 

"Dr. Cloer, we're delighted you hai^e accepted our invitation to serve in this 
i^ery important capacity," the chair, janet Emig, said i;i her most urbane 
professorial iK>ice. 'lltank you! Tm anxious to write standards," I responded 
ivith false bravado. 

"Now! " Professor Emig said in a manner that reminded me of Bill Buckley 
on Firing Line. "As most of you know, board members are to reiheiv and 
critique the standards, not write them, as they are developed by the task forces 
rqnesenting early school, middle school, and high school. So, I think it only 
app^ropriate that each of us indizudually contribute at least one insight of 
discernible profundity." 

My heart pumped faster; my palms were perspiring. "Well start zinth 
Richard Anderson, " she said. "Anyone capable of helping America to quickly 
become a nation of readers zvill surely pmve a zrritable asset in this endeavor. " 
She and Richard smiled and both looked at me. 

At this point, something peculiar happened that is not atypical for 
me. 1 started daydreaming in my daydream. Now get the picture. 
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Here I am daydreaming about being on the national Board for Stan- 
dards in English Language Arts. As the other Board members get their 
turns to impress the chair; Professor Emig, I daydream (in my day- 
dream) about Bill Blanton's presentation at the 1993 American Reading 
Forum. Bill Blanton and I in this inner daydream are practicing Tai Chi, 
an ancient Chinese exercise emphasizing meditation, relaxation, and 
balance. Bill had used Tai Chi as a metaphor for multiple pathways to 
literacy during his presentation at ARF. 

"There are many paths to tlw mountain peak my son" Bill says as his arms 
and legs work in circular bicycle-like motion and he stares glassy-eyed into the 
distance. "You can get to the mountain" he says in his Appalachian State 
philosophical voice. "But you must pick your own path, my son." 

1 tried futilely to keep my leg cocked as a dog at a fire hydrant. "I can't do 
this Bill!! Why should I keep trying to do this zohen I am so obviously inept?" 

I asked. "Why?" he scowled. "You, a respected mountain-bred boy ask me 
why ? Listen, Elmo, because Tm going to say it only once. " Others doing Tai 
Chi in front of the fountains (you always need fountains) stopped and liste^ied 
to the philosopher. "Anything really genuinely worth doing," he said as if 
talking to the distant clouds, "is worth doing poorly when we cant do any 
better. This, my son, includes art, music, dance, physical activity, Tai Chi 
and — yes — language arts." 

I am suddenly jolted back to my first tier of daydreaming and my 
placement on the Standards Board by the words language arts. 

As we continued around the room at the Standards Project, sei^eral insights 
of discernible profundity were delivered by other members of the National 
Board. One member stated that the stindards should focus on content or zolmt 
all students should knozv and be able to do. The zvords "all should knozo and 
be able to do" subtracted from the minuscule confidence I had dei^eloped in 
relation to the project. Hozv could this possibly be in synch zuith "Anything 
genuinely i doing is worth doing poorly zvhen one can 't do any better? " 

As I clear my head entirely and stop all my daydreaming by listening 
to Alan Falstrup continue his presentation at ARF, the uncertainties 
about the project intensify. I hear him say unequivocally that all 
students should be subject to the same high standards. The informa- 
tion about appreciating and valuing diversity during the implementa- 
tion of the standards did not allay my concerns that a national 
curriculum assessed by a national test was a genuine possibility. I 
thought 1 was following Farstrup well as he talked about all the 
professional resources being made available to all (yeah - right) when 
1 fell off the wagon again and lost out to the temptation to daydream. 

A member of the Management Team for the standards project was ranting 
on about how communities would dczvlop their own standards zvhen another 
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board member iviced the old familiar criticism that these nezo standards umdd 
become minimal standards. The rebuttal of that criticism seemed bizarre and 
contradictory in relation to communities developing their oum standards. The 
response zvas, "The same high standards would apply to all students. " 

"Well, just hoio do you assess your effectiveness with these 7 ieiv high 
standards?" I asked zvith a somezvhat quivering rattle in my voice. Suddenly, 
all eyes were on me. "Dr. Clure!" "Cloer" 1 replied nervously but courteously 
to the board member who obviously loas unfamiliar zvith me and annoyed by 
my lack of discernible profundity. "Wearenot inmlved zvith assessment. This 
is about content, not assessment." 

"Yes -but- but," I stammered. "Yes go ahead - please!" the annoyed board 
member pleaded. "If you say all students should know these things and be able 
to do them, zvill you all also agree that anything genumely ivorth doing is 
UH)rth doing poorly when one cant do any better?" 

The entire board stared penetratingly and enigmatically at me. One little 
woman dosed her eyes and shook her head as if she had a headache. My chatice 
at discernible profundity had come and gone. 

I listened and watched intently as Alan Farstrup ended his session 
with a tachistoscopic presentation of overheads depicting what the 
board saw as integrated language use. This readings writing, and oral 
language paradigm challenged me to be creative and write at least one 
standard before I left Sanibel Island. So while the rest of the Forum 
members frolicked on the beach and/or involved themselves with the 
Spirit of the Times, I tried tc write one standard that met all the 
laudable criteria, and addressed all the concerns brought forth to date. 

As my wife and I left Sanibel and headed north on 1-75, I looked 
anxiously around in the car for my attache case, knowing my writing 
was inside of it. I found it and gleamed with pride as I read my 
standard, my only insight of discernible profundity meeting all the 
criteria, addressing all the concerns, and focusing on integrated lan- 
guage use. The standard takes fully into account planning for the 
future, pursuit and use of information, thriving in a multi-lingual 
environment, and moving into the world of work. I wrote this 
standard, lit this torch, - yes - provided this inspiration only after 
addressing all the criteria and concerns provided by the National 
Standards Project. My standard: Communication will occur through 
symbols (sometimes poorly). 
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Tlrie Standards Project for 
English Language Arts 
A Diary, A Warning, An Update 

Lawrence G. Erickson 



MAY 15, 1993. John Logan is excited. He sends me a videotape of 
the tele-conference he organi 2 ed along with A1 Farstrup, Janet Emig, 
and David Pearson. The tape shows John, Janet, David, and some 
teachers discussing the effort to develop national language standards. 
The panel discusses, debates, explains, takes questions from across the 
nation, and we hear that standards will be written by July, 1994. 

DECEMBER 12, 1993. It's 8:15 a.m. and A1 Farstrup, Executive 
Director of the International Reading Association, is the keynote 
speaker at this Sunday morning general session at the ARF conference. 
Speaking to a group of about 50 in the Sundial room, he tells how the 
standards project is an attempt to describe what students should know 
and be able to do so as to live literate lives in the 21st century. As one 
of the project leaders he tells how this three-year collaborative effort by 
the Center for the Study of Reading at the University of Illinois, the 
International Reading Association, and the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English is funded by the U. S. Department of Education with 
additional resources from IRA, NCTE, and the John D. and Catherine 
T. MacArthur Foimdation. 

AI explains the project and passes out literature that stresses how the 
prcx’ess of setting standards for the learning and teaching of English 
language arts will promote both equality of educational opportunity 
and higher educational achievement for all shidents. In order to 
achieve this purpose, Al says that this project intends to develop 
standards that differ from past reform efforts in ambition, scope, and 
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grounding. It will draw on the best theory, research, and practice in 
English language arts and it will honor diversity in class, gender, 
ethnicity, and language. The standards will be flexible so that teachers, 
administrators, educational policy makers, curriculum planners, par- 
ents, and all others interested in promoting literacy, can adapt them to 
fit their local communities. A1 also stresses that the standards will also 
be used to encourage local schools, communities, and the nation to 
provide the resources necessary for students and teachers to meet 
them. He says that the time line for these standards is to have them 
written by July of 1994, reviewed and revised for about a year and 
published in 1995. 

In addition to showing a sample standard, A1 explains how the 
project is governed by a 25 member national board made up of 
language arts professionals, business leaders, authors, elected public 
officials, and representatives of the general public. Ex-officio board 
members from major national language research centers and from the 
executive boards of IRA and NCTE are also involved. He tells us that 
three task forces, one each for grades K-4, 5-8, and 9-12, with eight 
members each, are preparing the actual standards. The three groups 
are meeting twice yearlv in week-long sessions to draft and revise 
documents. In order to meet the 1995 publication date he tells how a 
six-member management team, consisting of the chair of the national 
board, three members representing the Center for the Study of Read- 
ing, IRA, and NCTE, and h\^o individuals who will be presidents of 
IRA and NCTE in 1995, is coordinating the day-to-day project activi- 
ties. Jean Osborn, at the Center for the Study of Reading (CSR) at the 
University of Illinois is the official project coordinator. 

A1 wraps up his presentation, tells us that the project directors are 
looking for input and some grass-roots involvement and distributes 
brochures describing the project and forms with names and addresses 
of people to contact at IRA, NCTE, and CSR. As the sessions ends at 
9:15 a.m. ARE conferees gather to talk with Al, others mingle near the 
coffee pot in the hallway outside the Sundial room, and several of us 
wander outside by the pool. Although there is a cool breeze off the 
Gulf, the sun feels good so I go back to my room, and after eating some 
cereal and a banana I change into my swim suit and return to the main 
building where I buy Sunday's thick Miami Herald. 

DECEMBER 12, 1993. It's 10:10 a.m., pool-side. A few tanning. 
Nobody's swimming. The Sunday Miami Herald on my lap offers some 
protection from the breeze. I am looking at Al Farstrup's handouts, 
and jotting some ideas on a pad of Sundial notepaper. I remember 
yearbook editor, Kaybeth Camperell, saying we need more reaction 
papers. 1 recall Gary Moorman's comment that Al's metaphors 
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bothered him. Vm bothered by something too. Maybe Til write a 
reaction paper for the yearbook on The Standards Project for English 
Language Arts that A1 Farstrup just presented. 

I think about Al's words. National standards are a "coherent vision 
of what it means to be literate". He says, "We must do it or others will 
do it for [to] us." He says, "We must do it because there are too many 
inequities in schooling. Every student deserves a chance, an opportu- 
nity to become literate." The standards will be "models for local 
schools to use and writing local standards will be voluntary." 

There is a definite sound of serious urgency in Al's voice. He spends 
most of his time telling how IRA and NCTE are working together [and 
this is no easy accomplishment] to do this in only two years. He points 
out how other groups, like the mathematics people, took eight years. 
He shares drafts of frameworks and models that show how the 
committees' products will be formatted: 



The Standard 
An Elaboration 
A Vignette 

An Interpretation and 
Commentary 



A1 shares a sample of a draft of one standard, no hard copy, just a visual 
on the overhead. He gives us a form where we can give him feedback 
and even get involved by sharing our ideas, references, issues, and 
addresses/e-mail/fax, etc. 

Overall, he does a fine job of explainmg what is going on. I make a 
special note of project director Jean Osborn's phone number in 
Champaign. I fantasize calling her when I return to Illinois. Do I really 
want to get involved? Is it personal? Maybe Tm jealous about not being 
a part of this project. Is it professional? Am I peeved because the 
project sounds like the old R&D model where the experts make a 
product that is scientifically sound? Is it me? Is my concern based on 
fear? Do national language arts standards mean national literacy 
curriculum? Will it "...at once promote an equality of educational 
opportunity and higher academic achievement for all students."[????j 

As I jot away sketching out my thoughts and feelings, a young 
mother balances her infant in a car seat on a lounge close to the pool 
edge and my stomach flips. I imagine the weight tipping the baby into 
the pool. This concern stops my jotting about Al's presentation and I 
decide to read the Sunday Miami HcralJ. 
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Miami is fighting back. Articles and editorials telling how it is not 
the dangerous place portrayed on network TV or in other papers. Lots 
of ads for Christmas shopping fall out on the pool deck and the "last 
to be printed" sports section looks inviting. I wade into the four 
pounds of newsprint thinking about language standards, babies falling 
into the pool, and I come to section M titled viewpoints. 

I see a piciure of Toni Morrison receiving the Nobel Prize for 
literature from the Swedish King imbedded in an excerpt of her 
acceptance speech subtitled In Language Lies Human Liberation. I read 
on. I think about national language standards. Over the top of the 
paper I see the mother move the baby away from the pool. I recall my 
delight and respect in reading Morrison's book Jazz. I wonder what she 
might say about professors and teachers writing language standards. 
So I read on. Suddenly, her messages leap and jump from the paper. 
I can hardly read carefully. It's an amazing experience. Intending to 
relax and reflect and enjoy a Sunday paper in the sun beside the pool, 
instead I am now listening as a powerful, poetic writer warns me about 
language standards! 

My mind swirls. It's uncanny. Is she talking to me in her powerful 
voice about my own concerns with national language standards, or is 
it too much sun and too little breakfast? I read on. 



[Morrison] thinks of language partly as a system, 
partly as a living thing over which one has control, but 
mostly as agency — as an act with consequences. [She] 
thinks of language as susceptible to death, erasure; 
certainly imperiled and salvageable only by effort of 
the will. p. 5M. 



Her concern [and mine] is not with the form or the content of language, 
but with how language is used. I think of standards as agency, as 
language acts with consequences. What consequences? Morrison 
says: 



...a dead language is not only one no longer spoken or 
written, it is unyielding language content to admire its 
own paralysis. Like statist language, censored and 
imcensoring. Ruthless in its policing duties, it has not 
desire or purpose other than maintaiiiing the free 
range of its own narcotic narcissism, its own exclu- 
sivity and dominance, p. 5M. 
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It is the policing duties function of language that hit me the hardest. 
Although A1 had said the application and use of standards were to be 
voluntary, I think about what stops them from becoming licenses for 
the language police. Armed with these standards we could have what 
Morrison calls “the language of surv^eillance disguised as research." 
And “underneath the eloquence, the glamour, the scholarly associa- 
tions,... the heart of such language is languishin*?;. or perhaps not 
beating.... “ Just like when I read her book Jazz I stop, reread, savor her 
rich yet obscure metaphors. Am I misinterpreting her? Do her words 
really apply to Al's presentation? I read on: 



The conventional wisdom of the Tower of Babel story 
is that the collapse was a misfortune. That it was the 
distraction, or the weight of many languages that 
precipitated the tower's failed architecture. That one 
monolithic language would have expedited the build- 
ing and heaven would be reached. Whose heaven,...and 
what kind? Perhaps the achievement of Paradise was 
premature, a little hasty if no one could take the time 
to understand other languages, other views, other 
narratives. Had they, the heaven they imagined might 
have been found at their feet. Complicated, demand- 
ing yes, but a view of heaven as life; not heaven as post 
life. p. 5M. 



The Bible reference jolts me. The language standards project is not 
imlike a gathering of language bishops intent on writing a monolithic 
catechism of standards. What for? Protection? Preseiv^ation? SuiVeil- 
lance? Equality? Will the standards be used to spy on schools and on 
teachers in an attempt to ensure equality in language learning? Is 
language learning equality possible? The underlying message is that 
surv'eillance standards will yield opportunities for children to reach 
their full literacy potential. But will it? Perhaps the ancient concern of 
too many languages is still the concern today. The conventional 
wisdom in the Tower of Babel story is that too many language 
differences is the problem. Isn't the conventional wisdom of national 
standards just another version of this ancient story? Today we 
consider literacy differences as tl'ie babble of inequality that will be 
silenced by a set of monolithic national standards. 

My mind is racing as 1 sit by the pool. My religion schema goes into 
overdrive and 1 realize that the language bishops have been chosen, 
they are meeting, they have a format, a model, but only drafts of the 
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cont6nt. Th6 stori6s told by each standard are yet to be written. I realize 
that the form and content of the standards is not my concern. My fear 
at pool-side is the potential for standards to promote or kill literacy 
learning, depending on how they are used. 

Startled by cold water from the child's pool-side splashing I stop 
reading Morrison's speech. Feeling hungry, a little chilly, even stiff, I 
gather up the newspaper, my notes, and head back to my room for 
lunch with Joan. I think of what is happening in my head at pool-side 
here at the ARF conference. Is it fate that Toni Morrison's words fell 
into my lap just when I was thinking about writing a reaction paper for 
the ARF yearbook about national language standards? As I walk down 
the beach my excitement fades away. Do I really want to write a 
reaction paper? What will I eat for lunch? Where is Joan? When I get 
to our room I put my notes, Morrison's article, and other papers away. 
When I get back home I will pick them up. For now, I reason, best to 
let it rest. I can decide about getting involved with national standards 
when I am back at my office. 

DECEMBER 13, 1994. It's a cold, rainy Monday afternoon, 5:20 p.m. 
Far away from the sunny Sanibel Sundial, back to the midwest again. 
Another ARF confe»*ence is over. I look ahead a few rows and I am 
shocked back to my Sunday morning pool-side encounter with Toni 
Morrison. It's Jean Osborn, Project Coordinator for the Standards 
Project for English Language. She is on this plane! What was she doing 
in Florida? I catch up with her in the chilly gangway to the terminal, 
reintroduce myself, telling her I was at the ARF meeting. She smiles, 
introduces me to a teacher from Champaign who is traveling with her. 
They were in Florida working on the national language standards 
project. Obviously in a hurry to catch a commuter flight to Champaign 
they turn their eyes from mine upward to the ceiling monitors and walk 
quickly away. My thoughts race back to when I wrote Jean Osborn's 
phone number in my notes at the start of ATs talk. Is this chance 
encounter in the plane a reminder to call her — to get involved? If only 
I had known she was on the plane! I could have sat next to her. I could 
have shared my concerns with her! I could have read Morrison's 
words about standards, surv’eillance, the language police. 

I muse, if I run into Toni Morrison here in the airport, then I'll have 
to get involved. I've been chosen to stop the project, to criticize, and 
warn others of the danger of national standards. I bring Morrison's 
warning message to Jean Osborn and A1 Farstrup. They see the 
dangers. They agree that the standards as tools for surveillance will do 
more harm than good. They ask me to speak with the language 
bishops. I read tl'iis reaction to them. They listen. They ask questions. 
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I convince them to stop the project. I am the hero. 

Joan interrupts my dreaming. "You're walking the wrong way, tiie 
baggage claim is this way." I panic as I search my pockets for the car 
keys. I find them. I panic again trying to recall where to catch the 
shuttle to long term parking. I remember and calm down as I trudge 
through the terminal thinking — will I recognize Toni Morrison when I 
see her? 

AUGUST 3 and 4, 1994. I call the Center for the Study of Reading 
and talk with a researcher. She says the U. S. Department of Education 
stopped funding the project on March 18, 1994. The center and the 
University of Illinois are no longer involved with the project. She says 
the IRA and NCTE are both committed to the project but I need to talk 
to ti^em. I call IRA and speak with someone in research. She says IRA 
and NCTE are committed to the project. However, the original policy 
board, the three task forces, and the management team headed by Jean 
Osborn are ail changed. She could not give me names, dates, or answer 
other questions about the fate of the standards project or any new time 
lines. She put my name on a mailing list and promised to send material 
in the future. 

AUGUST 24, 1994. Two IRA newsletters on the standards arrive in 
the mail. IRA and NCTE commit $500,000 each to fund the project after 
federal funding is stopped. All previous documents placed under an 
embargo pending future planning. IRA and NCTE are "investigating 
the formation of a partnership with the Council of Chief State School 
Officers (CCSSO)." The three groups will collaborate to complete the 
standards. No dates, no details, a promise of more in the next, or third 
newsletter. In newsletter two I see a list of references (p. 3) and a form 
(pp. 6 - 7 ) I can use to FAX my opinions to IRA. Other portions of the 
newsletter address concerns about media and technology and non- 
English speaking students or those with disabilities (p. 2). I am struck 
by how casually the print hides the power of the standards. For 
example, I see the line "...Standards will treat media and technology 
(p. 2)," and "students...may not be fully accommodated by standards 
statements (p. 2)." I think they ought to print the words treat and 
accommodate in bold type. In the wrong hands standards come alwe 
as agents that hav^e great potential to treat (mistreat) and accommodate 
(control). They ask me to FAX them my opinion. On pages 3-5 I read 
a copy of Ken Goodman's objectic'^n to the standards. As I put the 
newsletters down I think mavbe I'll send Ken my musings of December 
12-13, 1994. 
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The Call to Forum - A Discussion 
of Ralph Fletcher's Walking Trees 

Samuel S. Myers 



The Call to Forum session at the American Reading Forum Confer- 
ence at Sanibel Island in December, 1993, focused discussion on Ralph 
Fletcher's (1991) book. Walking Trees. The novel recounts his efforts, as 
a staff developer in the Writing Project at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, to teach teachers — "ponderous trees" — in the New York 
City schools "how to teach writing" (p. 5) as a process. "Ponderous 
trees" is perhaps a suitable metaphor for teachers deeply rooted in 
their traditional modes of classroom practice. Such teachers are 
usueilly content with the content of their prescribed curriculum and 
often walk the tightrope between innovation and tradition in educa- 
tion. Within the content of this metaphor, Fletcher seemed to have had 
his job clearly defmed for him because he was engaged in a "staff 
development project trying to do nothing less than change the way 
teachers teach" (p. 94) writing. 

Changing "the way teachers teach" writing necessitated a change 
from the traditional approach which advocated an emphasis on teacher 
assigned topics and the conventional requirements of grammar, syn- 
tax, punctuation, correct spelling, and the topic sentence /supporting 
details relationship. The traditional practices, therefore, focus atten- 
tion on children's writing achievement in terms of their ability to apply 
these conventional requirements to the written product. Instruction in 
writing tended to demand perfection in the written product. How- 
ever, little attention was given to understanding the prtxress children 
engage in while they attempt to convey meaning and make sense of 
their own li\'es as emerging writers. 
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The Staff development Writing Project was designed to effect 
change in the prevailing traditional attitude to, and practices in, 
writing instruction by getting the New York City school teachers to 
devote more attention to observing and understanding the writing 
process. This involved the creating of classroom environments in 
which students assumed greater responsibility for their writing activi- 
ties by choosing topics, working at their own rate, drafting, revising, 
editing and publishing. This required a shift in the role of the teachers 
from commanders-in-chief of writing instruction to collaborators and 
facilitators of the writing process. 

This article is an attempt to examine some of the issues emerging 
from Fletcher's professional encounters in his book, and is based 
primarily on this writer's presentation at the session as well as on the 
subsequent discussions generated. The issues are examined from two 
related perspectives: The first relates generally to problems of involve- 
ment and ownership engendered by attempts to initiate change in 
instructional practices through staff development projects or inservice 
training programs. The second perspective deals with issues specific 
to providing training to inservice teachers on the teaching of writing as 
a process. 



Staff Development and Change - 

The Question of Ownership and Involvement 

As one reads Walking Trees, by Fletcher, one gets the feeling that 
more of the time for the Staff Development Project should have been 
devoted to sharing ideas with the classroom teachers regarding in- 
structional strategies relative to the teaching of writing as a process. 
At more frequent points in time, a forum could have been organised to 
discuss and evaluate with the teachers what was being attempted in 
their classrooms. It is not unlikely that there might have been a few 
teachers — even a few — contemplating the same theoretical ideas about 
the teaching of writing. They were probably looking for assistance and 
support to translate these ideas into common sense classroom practice. 
But in relating his initial experiences as a staff developer, Fletcher gave 
no indication that any organized effort was made to get this kind of 
information. 

At least there was one common disposition characteristic of the New 
York City teachers. They wanted to talk and argue. The teacher 
trainers could therefore have chosen to capitalize on this disposition, 
to have discussions with the teachers regarding their involvement as 
classroom teachers. But initially, at least, this did seem to have been the 
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case. Fletcher recalled: "in a crowded Bronx classroom I choose a child 
to watch" (p. 4). Then soon after he asked that same child, "Miranda, 
can I talk to you about your story?" Although his task as staff developer 
entailed "nothing less than teaching New York City teachers how to 
teach writing" (p. 5), his primary occupation was with the children in 
these teachers' classrooms. This is undoubtedly a good idea. There is 
no substitute for modeling in a staff development project designed to 
change the way teachers teach. 

But the teachers also had a story to tell. Someone needed to listen 
to them. They also wanted an audience. It was not long before we are 
made aware of this in Walking Trees. Fletcher's encounter with the 
teacher, Peter Mathews, in the cafeteria foreshadowed the kind of 
rugged orientation he would experience as staff developer. It was also 
symbolic and perhaps representative of most of the teachers' suspi- 
cion, negative attitude, and perception about the staff development. 
Peter sounded like a "ponderous" tree. 

Last year writing process was hot in this district. This year think- 
ing skills are the big thing. Writing process isn't new any more. 
Next year it'll be something else ... In education just keeping track 
of what's in, what's out. I'll tell you, it's enough to make you tired, 
(p. 7) 

This commentary from the classroom teacher was not just a state- 
ment about teacher confusion and teacher burn-out. It was also a 
documentary on the rate at which things were changing and how 
change was being managed and delivered. More specifically, it was to 
herald a statement of his own sense of a lack of involvement and 
ownership in the project designed to bring about change in the way 
teachers teach writing. He was probably a spokesman for the New 
York City school teachers. Consider Peter Mathews' commentary as 
he prepared his class for the first visit by the two teacher trainers, 
Jennifer and Ralph Fletcher: "There is a gentleman and lady outside 
from COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, do you understand. They're here to 
work with you on your WRITING" (p. 8). This teacher was serious 
about having his class settled down in readiness for "the gentleman 
and ladv outside from COL’ ^MBIA UNIVERSITY." But he was even 
more serious about the tencir of his statement in terms of his own 
relationship to the Writing Project . There was no sense of involvement 
or ownership here. The project involved "a gentleman and a lady 
outside," and they were there to work with them, not with him as a staff 
member, about their writing. There seemed to be no empowerment 
here for the teacher in a training project whose main charter was 
supposed to advocate staff development aimed at changing the way 
teachers teach. Does Morris (1985) have an appropriate word of 
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caution here? She observed that ''without the teacher's total involve- 
ment from the initial stages, any attempt at curriculum change will 
flounder" (p. 50). 

The lack of teacher involvement and ownership in the writing 
project did not seem to have been confined to Fletcher's early experi- 
ence as a staff developer. He pointed out that although his chief 
mandate required him to effect changes in the teachers' method of 
teaching writing, "the most absorbing part of my job continued to be 
the writing conferences with individual children" (p. 94). 

The notion of individual conferences has received popular support 
in classroom practice for language arts instruction, particularly in the 
teaching of reading. In a staff development project where the focus is 
on providing teachers with strategies to teach writing as a process, the 
individual writing conferences would be indispensable. Individual 
writing conferences become the cornerstone of an instructional ap- 
proach in which the emphasis is on process, on how children develop 
as writers, not on product, though not to its exclusion. We therefore 
give full marks to Mr. Fletcher for underscoring the significance of 
writing conferences in his staff development workshops. 

But what of the teachers? Are they being empowered with owner- 
ship of this important teaching strategy? Fletcher's observation pro- 
vided at least a partial answer, as he captured the general ethos of the 
individual writing conferences. 

Every day, as part of my demonstration teaching, I conferred with 
children on their writing. These encounters were supposed to take 
place under the watchful eye of the classroom teacher. But too often 
the teacher's attention would get distracted; he or she would wander 
off, and I'd find myself conferring with the child alone. My days 
were sweet with children — hundreds of them. (p. 94) 

Assuming that this was representative of the general character of the 
writing conferences, then it would seem that for the few occasions 
when the teachers were obser\^ing the interaction between Fletcher and 
a student, the classroom teacher was merely a passive onlooker. This 
assumption acquired support as we got some understanding of the 
proceedings on Thursdays when the weekly evaluations of the Writing 
Project took place. Indeed, the modus operand! of the writing confer- 
ences reported above was not peculiar to Fletcher as a teacher trainer. 
However, what was of equal interest was tl'iat the classroom teachers 
were not represented at these evaluation sessions: "Thursdays have 
always been sacred at the Writing Project, reserv^ed for mtensive 
meetings betw'een Lucy Calkins, Shelley Hat^vayne [director and co- 
director respectively), the teacher trainers, and researchers." (p. 43) 
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Is it surprising that at this level of the Writing Project, the teachers 
were not represented among those who discussed, evaluated, and 
provided feedback on the interactive processes taking place in the 
writing instruction classes? A typical dialogue at one of these Thurs- 
day sessions illustrated further the extent to which classroom teachers 
had minimal, if any, ownership and involvement in the demonstration 
teaching of the individual writing conferences. It is worth reiterating 
that these conferences were to achieve nothing less than empowering 
the teachers with those instructional strategies aimed at changing the 
way the — "ponderous trees" — were accustomed to teaching writing. 
The dialogue featured a feedback exchange between Lucy Calkins, 
project director, and a teacher trainer, Joan. 

Joan: . . . Teachers need to see the difference between the writing 

w'orkshop and the way they used to teach wanting 

Lucy: Say more about that. 

Joan: Well, for one thing it strikes me that the quality of the 

process teachers go through is not the same as the process 
kids go through. In some ways, the kids go through a richer 
experience in the writing workshop. 

Lucy: Right. The kids are writing. The teachers are on the outside 

watching, (p. 47) 

The teachers invariably ceem to be on the outside of the Writing 
Project. Fletcher probably voiced the sentiments of all the teacher 
trainers when he said, "the most absorbing part of my job continued to 
be the writing conferences with children" (p. 94) and further that his 
"days were sweet with children" (p. 94), We do not get the impression 
that the teacher trainers experienced any semblance of this cordial 
rapport and absorbing interaction with the teachers, during the dem- 
onstration teaching sessions, as they did with the children. 

The composition of the team engaged in the intensive evaluaHon 
sessions on Thursdays does not only reflect the prevailing absence of 
teacher involvement in another aspect of the writing project's imple- 
mentation. In fact, the di^ilogue cited above indicated a qualitative 
difference in the nature and degree of the teachers' participation when 
compared with that of the children. The children were much more at 
home during demonstration teaching sessions. Fletcher reported on 
the contrasting relationship as follows: 

... the kids seemed far more comfortable with my regular visits than 

the teachers, . . . teachers may have associated my visits with 

evaluations and ner\'e-racking formal obser\'ations. . . it took a long 
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time to break down this mistrust, (p. 96) 

Those in charge of administering and implementing the writing 
project were apparently aware of the lack of teacher involvement. 
There was even a recognition of the need to improve the teachers' 
relationship with the project — the need to create a more permanent 
and meaningful relationship. In fact, Lucy Calkins, the project direc- 
tor, 

realized . . . that for the writing process to have a lasting impact, it 
wouldn't be enough merely to work with students. To i.\ake a 
significant impact on the system teachers themselves would have to 
learn to teach wanting in a new way, (p. 44) 

But this notion of improving teachers' involvement did not seem to 
have advanced beyond the level of awareness and intent among the 
leading players in the project. Either there was not enough sustained 
effort in this direction by the decision makers, or the teachers — 
ponderous trees — were too firmly established in their traditional 
methods which insisted on compliance with the conventional require- 
ments of grammar, correct spelling, and punctuation for the fmal 
written product. 

In spite of the apparent lack of involvement by most teachers, a few 
seemed to have been fascinated by the concept of teaching writing as 
a process. Fletcher himself was involved in an exhaustive staff 
development project working with the students. Had there been more 
teacher involvement and ownership in the writing project, we are left 
with the impression that the great majority of teachers would have 
benefited from more meaningful participation. However, Fletcher's 
interaction with the children during the individual writing conferences 
has provided important suggestions and raised significant issues 
specific to the focus of the staff development project. 



Important Issues Related to the 
Teaching of Writing as a Process 



The issues considered under this heading are derived from what 
Ralph Fletcher appeared to have successfully accomplished during 
those demonstration teaching sessions in VV/7//r/;iv> Trees. The encourag- 
ing hypothesis, emerging from these considerations, is that if more 
involvement had been encouraged and sustained among the class- 
room teachers, a greater majority of them would have acquired 
ki-iowledge and ownership of those teaching strategies peculiar to the 
teaching of writing as a process. 
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The overriding issue generated by Fletcher's experiences in the 
Writing Project seems to be that knowledge about the teaching of 
writing as a process is not something that exists separately from 
people — teacher trainers, teachers, and students. Together, teacher 
trainers and teachers needed to observe children more closely. Even 
if there had not been agreement among teacher trainers and teachers 
about the teaching of writing, both groups could have used their 
understanding of language and literacy development to make sense of 
what the children were showing them. Cooperatively, trainers and 
teachers could have been miore constructively engaged in what Yetta 
Goodman (1977) called kid-watching. The teachers would realize that 
when children write they are trying to refashion their view of the world 
and widen their ability to think about it. In other words, as the teachers 
participate in ob':erving how students engage tl'iemselves in learning 
to write, the teachers would also become a part of the process instead 
of remaining on the outside watching. In short, as classroom practitio- 
ners they would have gained useful insights about the writing process. 

Four important issues emerging from Fletcher's staff development 
encounters provide us with invaluable insights about the teaching of 
writing as a process: 

1 . As we observe students engage themselves in writing pursuits we 
will understand how they are managing their own experiments: trying 
out notions of correctness relating to spelling, grammar, punctuation, 
and sentence structure. Writing activities often derive inspiration 
from the strengths as well as from the weaknesses of students' literary 
abilities. Mistakes are inevitable durir^g the writing process and 
children have the capacity to assume responsibility for their own 
writing when it is perceived by themselves and others as valuable and 
interesting. Fletcher captured the importance of this knowledge when 
he pointed out that the nuts and bolts of launching the writing process 
classroom involved: 

. . . helping teachers to set up a classroom where children could use 
some of the strategies professional writers use — choosing their own 
topics, working at their own paces, drafting and revising, editing 
and publishing, (p. 5) 

Opportunities to foster this kind of ethos could be missed if teachers 
fail to make use of children's interests, strengths, and weaknesses 
which are observ^able during classroom interactions. 

2. Teachmg writing as a process involves realizing that, in the 
language arts curriculum, learning to write is not a prescribed course 
of study or a particular set of instructional materials. It is a mental 
pil;;rimage taken personally by each writer — each child. Accordingly, 
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the writing experiences, by virtue of their unpredictable nature, de- 
mand that children be provided with the most complete, yet complex, 
environment possible so that they can be involved with the activities in 
whatever way is most useful to them. As Fletcher remarked, 

. . . writing matters a lot to these kids, because it gives them a way to 

make sense of their lives. That's what happens when kids start to 

write stories. That's the real benefit, (p. 47) 

However, this will meari that although it will be necessary to provide 
opportunities for creative activities, all students cannot be expected to 
approach an activity in the same way. It will also mean that they cannot 
be expected to produce the same outcome either in terms of the 
prescribed criteria for performance, or in terms of the content of the 
experiences reported. 

3. Writing, as a learning experience, is socially constructed and 
context dependent. Accordingly children derive interest from a 
variety of situations and contexts that shape what and how they write. 
The Social and context dependent nature of the writing process also 
requires that classroom writing interactions by collaborative between 
teachers and students, as well as among students. Fletcher illustrated 
the extent to wliich writing as a process is socially constructed and 
context dependent as he identified the various situations, moments, 
feelings, and sentiments which provided the basis for the children's 
various writing pursuits: "Jealousy" (p. 107); "My Brother is Dead" (p. 
146); "An Unhappy Day" (p. 151); "When My Teacher Got Scared" (p. 
65); "The Shuttle Blown-Up Story" (p. 142); "Tadpoles" (p. 208); 
"Butterflies" (p. 214); "Bread and Jam" (p. 179). In Walhng Trees, 
Fletcher demonstrated how collaboration between himself and the 
children resulted in decisions about choices of topics. 

To the extent that the writing process is collaborative, it vv^ill be 
useful for children to write from their reading and read what they have 
written. This was consistent with the experiences of Fletcher as he 
commented on the relationship between writing and reading during 
classroom sessions when students fehare their writings with peers, 
following the individual writing conferences. He recalled that "teach- 
ing writing.. .involves teaching reading, that is, teaching children how 
to skillfully use their emerging drafts" (p. 205). 

As children collaborate with peers and teachers and read the 
products of their writings, teachers will discover that although these 
products may seem unconventional, by adult standards, children have 
fairly good strategies for exploring language tlirough writing and 
reading. The emerging drafis are involved in what Harste, Burke, and 
Woodward (1983) called fme-tuning language with language as chil- 
dren alternate roles as writers and readers of their writing. Fletcher 
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hoped that the New York City school teachers would learn this from 
the Writing Project when he obser\^ed that: 

Writers . . . separate out into two people when they write: the writer/ 
creator and the critic who stands back to evaluate what has been 
written, (p. 156) 

4. For children — young writers — perhaps the most important reward 
of the writing process is the dignity derived from their sense of 
authorship. As teachers we could deprive them of this sense of dignity. 
Our instructional strategies can over-emphasize the writing conven- 
tions related to grammar, spelling, punctuation, and neat handwriting 
to the point where children perceive conventions as more important 
than the meanings they are attempting to convey. 

The role of children as authors was an important feature of Fletcher's 
experience in V^alking Trees. This was particularly evident in his 
interaction with them during the individual writing conferences. 
These classroom encounters were often evidence that diligence as an 
author and accountability to an audience are responsibilities that 
children can assume during their early writing initiatives. This was 
first illustrated when Carmelia, a third grader, "takes her place in the 
author's chair and reads the beginning of a story" (p. 105). Then later, 
"during the following weeks Carmelia's story expands into a chapter, 
which in turn grows into a book...in two weeks Carmelia returns to the 
author's chair to read her story to the class" (p. 105). 

However, as one teacher had to be reminded by Fletcher, experi- 
ences of this nature would be absent from the writing endeavors of 
children if the conventional requirements for the written product were 
given too much emphasis as Fletcher points out speaking to Veray, a 
teacher, 

Veray, if teachers like you expected the same amount of perfection 
in kids' early talks as you do in kids' early writing, there would be 
a lot of people walking around who don't even talk at all. (p. 207) 

In fact, it was teacher attitude of this nature, towards the teaching of 
writing, that led Fletcher to use the metaphor ponderous trees in 
describing teachers who were too deeply rooted in their emphasis on 
the conventional requirements of the written product. 

Bui not all teachers continue as ponderous trees — resistant to 
change in their instructional strategies. Indeed, there is no better 
person in a classroom like a reflective teacher. After reflecting on a 
previous suggestion by Fletcher, this same teacher was able to report 
as follows: 

Well I thought about what you said last time you were here . . . about 
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how we've got to support kids' beginning writing . . . When they 
finished writing it seemed like the thing to do was just put the 
writing up so everyone could see it, spelling and all. (p. 208) 

It is probably significant that Walking Trees ends on this note — the 
pride of authorship. In the Epilogue, Fletcher is leaving school at the 
end of the day. A boy 'hails' him: "Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Fletcher! Carlos 
from last year.. .Don't you remember?...! was an author last year" (p. 
222). Carlos' declaration testified to his pride of the dignity of 
authorship. However, "was — last year" would seem to indicate that 
he declared his feelings only in retrospect. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Yes! Carlos was an author last year. He is still in school. What was 
he that following year! He is still proud of his past year's experience 
as an author. Was his occupation as an author now a matter of history? 
If so, was he a spokesman for the majority of children who probably 
returned to the influence of the "familiar terrain" (p. 203) of their 
teachers? This was probably the apprehension that Fletcher enter- 
tained at the beginning of the Writing Project when he said: 

I am haunted by the image of launching children into some kind of 
curriculum limbo. After I leave what kind of instruction will they 
have this year? Assigned topics? Copying stories off the black- 
board? (p. 13) 

Innovations in instructional strategies usually work well when there is 
a sense of involvement and ownership. Teachers admire trainers like 
Fletcher who teach by example rather than by precepts. The demon- 
stration teaching sessions in Fletcher's individual writing conferences 
were exemplary. The involvement and ownership necessary for the 
majority of teachers would require them to abdicate their traditional 
control over students' writing activities. Not only did the teachers need 
to trust the sense of what Fletcher and his colleagues were attempting 
to demonstrate, but they also needed to trust their students' sense of 
responsibility in choosing what was useful in theii‘ own writing strat- 
egies. Teacher ownership and involvement in the writing project 
resided partially in the teachers' willingness to discover ways of 
coming to value their students' writing strategies. But the teacher 
trainers needed to give the teachers that feeling of confidence that they, 
more than the trainers, had control of the territory where change was 
taking place. 

As Fletcher pomted out in his AcknowledgmaUs, Walking Trees is not 
a "blueprint for teachers who might want to incorporate writing 
process in their classrooms" (p. xiii). However, the book provides 
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some useful information which can be considered from two perspec- 
tives. The first relates to the question of involvement and ownership 
in attempts to initiate change in instructional strategies among teach- 
ers, ponderous trees, w^ho are firmly rooted in the conventional 
practices of their territory. Those who own the territory must have a 
meaningful input in determining the ethos that will fashion the change 
process. 

The second involves the specific scope and nature of the change in 
instructional strategies — that of teaching teachers to teach writing as a 
process. Fletcher's account of his demonstration teaching sessions 
provides us with invaluable insights into how writing can be taught as 
a process. His experiences, recounted in the individual writing 
conferences, would seem to in\rte the view that if we had given more 
serious attention to the process-oriented model of teaching writing 
earlier, we would probably have displayed greater concern for the 
quality and type of teacher training programs required for implement- 
ing the teaching of w’riting as process. Then, we would not find it 
necessary to be so anxious about the conventional prerequisites for the 
finished product. As process-oriented teacher trainers and teachers, 
we would have become more sensitive observers of children's writiiig 
behaviors as they engage themselves in the writing process. 

Therefore, we need to be constantly aware that the more we know 
about the young writers and the writing process, the better will be our 
understanding about strategies necessary to improve writing as a 
product. The information for that knowledge is, as Newman (1985) 
reminded us, to be found in the classroom "before our eyes and under 
our noses" (p. 2). Without abdicating our interest in product, it might 
be that a bottom line message in our iast Call to Forum session is that, 
as teacher educators and teachers, we occupy ourselves some more 
with process in language arts instruction. 
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Elementary School Adopts Two 
Reading Professors: Lessons 
From a Five Year Partnership 

Lynn C. Smith, Lawrence G. Erickson, 



This article describes how two reading professors and the entire ten- 
person faculty and administration of a small, midwestem parochial 
school blended their collective expertise to nudge and facilitate change 
in reading and writing instruction from within the school. While 
school improvement is the main story tobe told in this paper, it is worth 
mentioning another outcome: how the professors came to be accepted 
as insiders by the teachers and the principal. Usually professors are 
outsiders and their effectiveness as school improvement consultants is 
not only elusive, it is at best limited. Professors are not usually around 
enough, and, when they are, tensions and conflict arise from a variety 
of sources. The most common source is that principals and classroom 
teachers' concerns are contextualized by practical, everyday issues, 
while professors tend to think along decontextualized or more general 
and theorv-oriented lines (Lanier, 1983). While this paper tells how we, 
as professors, and the staff (the principal and teachers) overcame these 
tensions, the more important stor>^ to be told is how five years of 
monthly meetings led to improvements in reading and language arts 
instruction. 

Partnership Beginnings 

The partnership between the professors and the staff was an m for- 
ma I occurrence in school improvement where mutual growth among 
all of the participants evolved slowly from a rather tentative beginning. 
It grew into a reciprocal arrangement based on trust and mutual 
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interests. Instead of being a project with a fixed beginning and ending, 

the process grew and is now firmly imbedded in the school. Here is 
how it started. 

The initial impetus came during the early fall of 1987 from Martha, 
a teacher at St. Mary s School. She had taken our reading courses at the 
university, and because we had supported her in changes she was 
making in her classroom she asked us to help other teachers at the 
school. At a meeting in our offices Martha, Loma, the school principal, 
and the school's parish priest made their straightforward pitch: the 
school needs your help, there is no consulting money, but you will have 
the potential of long-term research. At this meeting some of the 
school's problems were discussed — dropping achievement scores, high 
teacher turnover, low morale, and the need to implement new teaching 
ideas in reading and the other language arts. They asked us to visit 
classes at the school, talk with the entire faculty, outline some of the 
needs we might obser\'e during our visit, and share our overall 
assessment with the staff. The meeting ended with a general agree- 
ment that this was an open-ended arrangement, one that could turn 
into an on-going, rather than a one-shot, school improvement project. 

Some Initial Concerns 

First of all, as professors with consulting experience, we were aware 
that school improvement is complicated; hence, the h\'o of us did not 
enter this arrangement without some misgivings. We knew that as 
outsiders our visit would likely provoke a certain level of reser\’e 
among the staff. Our initial problem would be to overcome our 
outsider status and gain the trust of the staff. Based upon our 
famUiarity with the long range nature of the change process, and our 
own experiences Ln elementary/middle schools, we were concerned 
about the need for a long-term commitment to the school. We knew 
that authentic and lasting change would only take place slowly over 
time (Fullan, 1985). 



What Problems Did the School Have? 

A few' weeks after our initial meeting we drove to Chester, Illinois, 
and spent a day obser\'ing classes, talking with teachers at lunchi 
meeting with the principal. Our initial impression was that St. Mary's! 
like other small schools both public and pri\'ate in our region, had 
problems associated with limited funding. Because the teachers' 
salaries were exceptionally low, teacher turnover had been extraordi- 
nary. It was not unusual for more than a third of the faculty to change 
yearly. This meant, among other things, that teachers did not know 
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each other very well. According to the principal, who was in her first 
year of administration, this high turnover also contributed to a lack of 
curriculum articulation and to school-wide inconsistency among in- 
structional goals and objectives. 

Our initial classroom visits that day revealed a few teaching prob- 
lems, but the two of us agreed that the faculty as a whole was basically 
strong. We agreed that we had seen some excellent teaching, and at the 
meeting with the entire staff after school we provided positive feed- 
back and praise about lessons we had observed. 

This initial meeting with eveiy^one at the school also revealed some 
adversarial positions among the faculty and the administration as well 
as a lack of coUegiality among the faculty. All of these difficulties had 
compounded to negatively affect the instructional climate and the 
learning outcomes of the students in this pre-kindergarten through 
eighth grade school. We learned from some teachers that, in the past, 
St. Mary's graduates had been in the top quartile of students at the local 
high school; over the past several years, that position had eroded and 
those graduates were now to be found in the middle and low quartiles. 
Neither parents nor faculty were happy with that outcome. 

As expected, this initial meeting in the school library with the faculty 
and the principal was tense. W^ith the exception of those who were 
familiar with us from our university contacts, the teachers approached 
that session, us, and each other with a tangible wariness. At this initial 
meeting the teachers asked us to tell them what we thought would help 
St. Maiy^'s. We said that our experience as teacher educators had led 
us to believe that a remedial approach to school improvement is a turn- 
off to teachers. We also told them that it is important that the staff, with 
our input, determine initial ideas and directions for school improve- 
ment. We tried to make it clear from the begirining that, while we had 
ideas that might help, we had processes rather than pat answers or 
quick fix products. We also said that as reading specialists we could 
offer ideas about teaching materials, teaching strategies, instructional 
settings, and curriculum articulation. We shared some general ideas 
on teaching reading and writing and we passed out copies of current 
articles. The ideas and materials were received passively by a rather 
stone-faced faculty. 

While our 42-mile car ride home that afternoon found us puzzling 
over those dynamics and the lack of interaction that had taken place 
during our meeting, we also found ourselves eagerly planning what to 
do at the November meeting. Little did we know that years later we 
would be writing a description of how the partnership had developed 
over time and how the school had changed. 
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Tension in the Beginning 

Our five years of direct involvement with the staff consisted mainh' 
of monthly meetings while school was in session from October 1987 
until May 1992. A typical session was held on one Wednesday a month 
from 1:00 to 3:30 p.m. when the students had been dismissed early. In 
addition, there were occasions when we professors, as individuals, 
returned to the school to visit classes and meet with the principal and/ 
or segments of the faculty. The two of us spent a fair amount of time 
locating relevant articles and research to share with the staff at these 
meetings. At some early meetings we shared videos that illustrated 
some of the best reading and writing practices. But mainly e\*eryone 
at the meetings talked, argued, shared, asked questions, and listened 
to each other in an informal manner. 

Throughout the meetings we, as researchers, tried to take stock of 
what was happening. We kept a notebook to log important ideas, 
monitor decisions, and write notes reminding us of what we needed to 
do before the next monthly meeting. At some sessions an audiotape 
recorder was used to capture the sense that both professors and 
teachers had similar concerns and feelings. Like us, the staff was 
uneasy during that first year. At the last session in May 1988 we asked 
the staff to write about what had happened during that year of 
meetings. Teachers openly admitted that initially they had not wanted 
to take time for what they considered useless expert advice. They were 
also uneasy not knowing which direction the sessions might head. 
Several teachers who were new' to St. Mary's that first year had 
difficulty coping just w'ith their newTiess. Martha, the teacher w'ho had 
instigated this arrangement, indicated that she herself had found the 
sessions "strained but helpful." She reported some frustration in not 
getting to "meatier" issues right aw'ay. At the same time, she felt relief 
that the staff "would have a sounding board against which both 
positive and negative ideas and practices could bounce." This tenta- 
tive but positive stance w'as representative of the faculty. Each month 
during this first year w'e polled the group, and w'hile there was a 
consensus that these sessions should continue, specific school im- 
provement ideas did not surface until late in the school year. 

Basic Needs Come First 

At our early meetings, the St. Mary’s staff was very cautious about 
committing themselves to specific improvement topics. When wt 
asked for topics of concern from the staff, we received little or no 
response. Discussion at these sessions w'as initially forced and reluc- 
tant, but by mid-w'inter in 1988 some questions w'ere being posed by the 
principal and a couple of the teachers in response to our offerings. 
Individually, a couple of the staff members made a point to talk with 
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US after the others had ieft our afternoon meetings. It was obvious 
that we were still in the early stages of the partnership process. We 
still had not reached any consensus on what to work on, as individuals 
or a group. 

Our first progress toward some common improvement efforts came 
at our Januar}' and February 1988 meetings. We asked the teachers to 
write responses to the question "What would make this school a better 
place for you, as workers, and for students, as learners?" All responses 
were shared and an enthusiastic discussion revealed two common 
concerns. One problem was that the school office was poorly located — 
creating privacy problems and traffic jams. The other was that the 
teachers had no lounge or work place. Both of these are labeled hygiene 
needs according to Maslow's (1970) well known hierarchy of needs. 
The principal agreed with both the problems and with several of the 
teachers' suggested solutions. She approached the school board 
parents who were architects and contractors. To everyone's pleasure, 
remodeling plans were drawn moving the office location and creating 
a teachers' lounge/work-place. 

Initial Changes 

Unbeknov\Ti to us during the first six months of meetings, one of the 
teachers had cautiously and quietly been moving away from a total 
reliance upon the basal reader for reading instruction and had utilized 
trade books, encouraging students to read them both for pleasure and 
for purposes of class discussion. During these early meetings we 
professors had shared the idea of using literature in this way — but Judy 
had kept quiet. She didn't ask us to confirm her rationales and 
procedures. But after experiencing success, in terms of positive 
response from her students, she did let us in on her excitement — in 
private. Instead of telling her story in front of everyone, she disclosed 
her secret quietly and privately to us at the end of one session in ear^y 
Spring 1988. However, at the next monthly meeting, she did openly 
disclose her new practice of using trade books to teach reading. Judy's 
enthusiastic report of how students were enjoying reading was veri- 
fied by another teacher and the principal. This seemed to mark the 
beginning of a more open climate of exchange and of our acceptance by 
the teachers. After Judy's disclosure, and as the end of the school year 
approached, two items of major importance to the faculty quickly came 
to the forefront. 

The first of these was a concern about aliteracy — the widespread 
phenomenon in which persons who can read choose not to. The 
St. Marys's teachers agreed that this was a problem, and they expres- 
sed a willingness to try to get students to enjoy, \*alue, and read 
more. Judy's experiences seemed to be one way to deal with aliteraev. 
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After brainstorming and exploring several options to encourage greater 
reading at every grade level within St. Mary's, the teachers decided to 
attempt a cross-grade paired reading component (Rasinski, 1988; 
Topping, 1987). Lower and upper grade classes would be paired for 
pleasure reading, sometimes silently, sometimes orally, in pairs or in 
small groups. This idea was attempted a few^ times in the Spring of 1988 
and continued during the 1988-89 school year wuth fifth graders 
reading w'ith the first graders, sixth with second, seventh with third, 
and eighth graders wdth the fourth graders. Reports from the teachers 
indicate that the cross-grade component began enthusiastically and 
remains successful. 

The second change attempted that first year by the St. Mary's faculty 
was in the vocabulary and spelling program. We had shared several 
articles with them about new' ideas in reading and writing (May, 1986), 
and several teachers expressed a desire to teach spelling from a more 
personal vocabulary viewpoint. In place of the weekly list of words 
from the w'orkbook, teachers chose words generally from two sources: 
content area terminology and w^ords which caused students difficulty 
or they wanted to learn to spell. From March 1988 to the end of the 
school year in June, all first through eighth grade teachers used this 
approach, wdth teachers organizing their programs to suit their par- 
ticular classroom needs. Most included a strong dictionary usage 
component in their programs. The teachers' end-of-the-year self 
reports evaluating the program indicated that they had all observed an 
improved ability on the part of their students to use the dictionarj' and 
to make much more frequent unprompted use of it. Almost all the 
classroom programs included weekly dictation tests, and all stressed 
contextual meaning and use through writing. The teachers were 
unanimous in their support for continuation of the spelling program 
into the next year. They were especially enthused about the program's 
relevance to their instructional coursework and the students' wanting 
progress. Students brought their own pocket dictionaries to school 
and w'ere observed using them on their owm. 

As the first year ended, the topic of discussion at the monthly 
meetings focused on the paired reading and the new spelling program. 
The teachers w'ere sure that these new ways worked better than what 
they had been doing previously. We professors w'ere excited too. 
While some teachers were still passive, w'e saw' some really good 
teaching strategies being implemented. And w*e both agreed that a key 
to implementation w'as that new teaching ideas were initially at- 
tempted quietly by one or more of the teachers before the other teachers 
agreed to participate. The success of the paired reading and spelling 
ideas led to an overall change in the climate of the monthly meetings. 
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The teachers shared, teased and joked, admitted goofing, and told 
stories of classroom incidents. A feeling of teamwork replaced the 
initial coldness. 

School Climate Changes 

From then on, the monthly meetings had a positive effect on the 
school climate. Fullan (1985) contends that the organizational condi- 
tioi\s within a school determine the degree of success one will have in 
prop'ipting change. This was certainly borne out with our experience 
at St. Marys's. Initially, we encountered a faculty w^hich had had 
relatively little substantive interaction with the school's principal. She 
was new to her job; some of the faculty members were also new, and 
others were wary of the administrative domain. 

A significant factor contributing to the change from passive wari- 
ness to a positive university-local school connection was the active 
participation of the principal. Not only was Loma involved in the 
initial meeting from which the present situation has evolved, but she 
was present and active at each and every meeting. For the first few 
sessions, it often seemed as if she were the only one asking the 
questions. Fortunately, she had a large and ready store of concerns 
from which to draw! Her situation as a first year administrator 
probably contributed to that stance; she has been eager to learn, to 
promote whatever is in the best interests of her students and faculty. 
After much initial wariness and hesitation, the teachers have reacted 
positively to her openness. Likewise, we professors noticed that Loma 
was less hesitant, more confident, and had settled into a leadership 
pattern that featured a balance between listening and responding, on 
the one hand, and directing and managing, on the other. Her style of 
school governance is perhaps the key ingredient to the partnership, the 
changes in reading and writing instmction, and the support of the staff 
and the parents that continue in 1994. 

Another factor appears to be that, as an Organization, the staff 
expected these Wednesday sessions to continue with us in tlie role of 
accepted outsiders who listen, share, encourage, and provide ideas 
and support. Both faculty members and the principal repeatedly 
expressed relief at having our expert backing for curricular changes 
they have made. They feel more confident in talking to parents and to 
educational personnel in other settings about the school's program, 
knowing that they can cite us as support. Teachers said that our 
comments and the support of other teachers seemed to free some of 
them professionally to teach in ways not previously accepted by 
themselves, by earlier administrators, and by some parents. One 
teacher said, "These meetings seemed to give me permission to trust 
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myself." The first year ended with plans to continue the monthly 
meetings in the coming school year. An informal but strong partner- 
ship appeared to be forming. 

The Second Year 

When the faculty met again with us in August 1988, a different sense 
of the group was very apparent. Two of the more negative staff 
members from the previous year had left, and the new teachers seemed 
to be much more in tune with the other members of the faculty. This 
influx of new blood seemed to energize the others of the faculty, and 
the comfort level of everyone rose noticeably. 

During this second year, the reading and spelling projects were 
made a part of the instructional day. Although Loma, as principal, 
reported getting a little flak from a few parents about dropping the 
spelling workbooks, she continued to support the changes. Newslet- 
ters explaining the reading and spelling ideas were sent home early in 
the school year, and parental concerns were dealt with individually. 

Change also came to the larger St. Mary's conununity. For the first 
time, during the 1988-89 school year, an academic honors banquet was 
celebrated with the help of the teachers and several eager parents. 
Individual teachers found themselves pulled into the developing flow 
of instructional change. At the monthly meetings during the second 
year, questions and ideas from nearly every teacher were batted 
around, modifications made, and new idea^^ broached. A teacher-as- 
researcher grant proposal was written, outlining an integrated format 
for teaching students at every grade level to think more clearly. One 
of the newest teachers commented, "Knowing we would talk about it 
again at our next meeting made me take action (in the classroom)." He 
felt that that pressure had brought about the positive interaction with 
his peers and with us. A positive climate for change had replaced a 
climate of wariness. 

Years Three and Four 

At a monthly meeting in Spring 1990, we asked the staff to compare 
the climate that had existed in 1987-88 with the current atmosphere. 
The room erupted into laughter as individuals recalled the silence, the 
hidden agendas, and the fear that had existed only two years before. 
VVe recalled that the first changes they had asked for during an early 
needs assessment session w»ere a better location for the principal's 
office and a lounge- w^orkroom for the teachers. In August 1990, as the 
fourth year of meetings resumed, it was most satisfying to everyone to 
notice that during the summer a new» principal's office and teacher 
loLUige- workspace had been constructed. Here was tangible proof that 
these monthly sessions had made St. Mary's a better place to w^ork. 
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While the third and fourth years were marked by optimism about the 
instructional program and the organizational climate, everyone ac- 
knowledged that making changes is risky, hard work. The teachers had 
first hand experience that change involves commitment, energy, trust, 
a willingness to make mistakes, rethink, and start over. We professors 
realized that our acceptance in the partnership was not the most 
iir.pcrtant outcome. While their acceptance of us is a source of our own 
rejuvenation, it is clear to us that the principal and the teachers are the 
primary change agents. We are only sounding boards and resource 
facilitators. The partnership is not one of respected experts directing 
the learning of others. Instead, teachers and professors learn from each 
other. This has produced a veiy^ positive tension, all of our minds and 
attitudes have been stretched, and a symbiotic relationship exists tliat 
appears to be healthy for everyone. 

Current Status 

Today, wc keep in touch by phone and occasionally visit the school. 
In 1992-93 and into 1994 the principal, Loma, continues to have 
monthly meetings with the staff. We keep in regular contact with her, 
and although we do not meet regularly with the teachers there is a 
continued closeness. More significantly, there is continued collabora- 
tion among the teachers and the principal. She is convinced that they 
have implemented many excellent reading and writing improve- 
ments. At the December 1993 American Reading Forum, Loma shared 
the following: 

Todai^, teachers seek out the professors for information tfiat is relezfant 
to their classroom teaching. The professors are welcomed by the faculty 
and during discussions ideas are listened to and often tried. Teachers 
implement ideas from professional conferences and journals. They 
openly share ideas with each other. Teachers willingly seek advice from 
many sources and freely ask questions about current ideas in education. 
Teachers uje many more creative ideas and incorporate many holistic 
approaches to meet the curriculum goals. Parents are much more 
informed because teachers communicate with weekly xoork examples, 
notes about projects, newsletters, and take-home folders. Reports from 
the local high school indicate that St, Mary's students rank higher 
in academics and the school is perceived more positively in the 
community. 

What We've Learned 

As professors we not only got a place to do research. We have some 
evidence that we are now insiders fortunate enough to view and share 
change from the bottom up. Here are some things we have learned 
from this experience: 
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1. Initial contacts raised anxieties and created tensions. It took at 
least five monthly meetings before teachers shared ideas and discussed 
possible changes openly with colleagues. 

2. Initial ideas that led to changes always came from the teachers 
rather than from us. The basic need to fix the office and work space 
problem was the first sign of common goal setting. The paired reading 
idea evolved from one teacher's success with the sustained silent 
reading of library books in her classroom. 

3. The principal's active involvement and support kept the meet- 
ings going. Her prompting and listening and overall support were 
crucial to the partnership. 

4. Monthly meetings on school time became an important forum 
for teachers to share their power for planning instruction with each 
other and the principal. These meetings became a natural and impor- 
tant part of school governance. 

5. Our most effective role has been to be good listeners and to 
support teachers' ideas with research and specific suggestions. Time 
and again teachers and the principal said they felt more confident 
about what they were doing because we had backed them up at the 
meetings. 

6. Changes were implemented because there was a balance of 
input from within and from outside the school. This balance has been 
sustained long enough for the principal and the teachers to try out ideas 
and receive support, hints for success, and recognition. Long term 
commitment to a process that supports change is essential. 
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Pre-Service Teachers' Literacy 
Dispositions 

Lynne D. Miller, Joyce C. Fine, 
Judith J. Walker 



Research from various disciplines confirms that teachers teach what 
they like and feel comfortable teaching (Weiss, 1989), With the 
increased emphasis on integrating reading and writing instruction 
across the curriculum, educators at every grade level and in all subject 
areas find themselves directly supporting the literacy development of 
learners. If teachers intend to spark positive literacy dispositions 
among their students, is it not essential that they personally feel 
competent and comfortable as readers and writers? — that they elect to 
engage regularly in reading and writing activities in their own lives? 
These thoughts and questions became the impetus for our develop- 
ment of an instrument to assess pre*-ser\’ice teachers' personal atti- 
tudes towards both reading and writing. 

Our current work builds upon a body of research that advocates a 
tripartite theory of attitude, a model developed by Rosenberg and 
Hovland (I960), The theory suggests that attitude has three compo- 
nents: one cognitive, one affective, and one behavioral. Each is 
distmguishable and necessary as an indicator of attitude toward 
reading (Lewis & Teale, 1980). Our study extends research on reading 
attitudes to include those related to writing. Specifically, we evaluated 
the literacy dispositions of pre-ser\^ce teachers to discern their per- 
sonal beliefs and opinions, feelings, and uses of reading and writing. 
We developed \heWritingor Reading Disposition Scalc-Rcinsed (WORD^ 
R) for this purpose. In this article, w'e will discuss the development of 
the WORDS-R and its use with pre-ser\dce teachers in a large urban 
university in the Southeastern United States, 
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Methods 



Subjects and Procedures 

Subjects were 112 pre-ser\uce teachers enrolled in the final phase of 
their teacher-preparation program. Of these, 9 were male. Approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the respondents described themselves as His- 
panic, 42 percent as White, 4 percent as Black, and 4 percent as other 
or did not indicate their ethnicity. Subjects ranged in age from 21 to 45 
years, with more than half under the age of 24, and only a few over the 
age of 30. 

Subjects carried out their student teaching responsibilities during 
day-time public school hours. Additionally, one evening per week, 
they met together during Senior Seminar, a course designed to support 
student teaching experiences. The majority of the subjects, 84 percent, 
were enrolled in Senior Seminar on one campus, with 14 p>ercent on 
another. Data for this study were collected during one seminar class 
on each campus. 

We included the WORDS-R as one part of a battery of instruments 
that we assembled to examine some of the general characteristics, 
attitudes, beliefs, and preferences held by education majors. In 
addition to the WORDS-R, we included in the battery the Miculccky 
Behainoral Reading Attitude Measure (MBRAM) and several other more 
general psychological and attitudinal scales. We will relate the WORDS- 
R to the MBRAM in another section of this paper. 

Before distributing the battery of instruments, we advised subjects 
that (a) participation in the study was voluntary*, (b) their responses 
would remain anonymous, and (c) neither participation in the study 
nor results would affect their Senior Seminar or Student Teaching 
grades. After providing general instructions, we permitted subjects 
the opportunity to ask procedure-clarifying questions. Subjects then 
worked individually, at their own rate. A few subjects tumed-in their 
completed instruments after about 25 minutes. The majority finished 
in approximately 45 minutes, and only a few subjects took as long as 
one hour. 

At a later time, protocols were hand-scored, and data were entered 
on a computer for analysis. Specific statistical analyses will be identi- 
fied as we present and discuss results. 

Instrumentation 

We constructed (Writing or Reading Disposition Scale - Revised) 
WORDS-R after piloting our initial Writing or Reading Disposition 
Scale (WORDS). We developed WORDS to assess literacy (reading 
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and writing) attitudes. Subjects self-reported actual reading and 
writing behaviors during the 48-hour period just prior to completing 
the questionnaire. When piloting this instrument, we discovered that 
specifying the 48-hour period unduly constrained and interfered with 
the reporting of typical literacy behaviors. 

Subsequently, we revised the instrument, thus creating WORDS-R. 
Using WORDS-R, subjects self-reported habitual literacy behaviors. 
After reading each of the 15 items, subjects selected from a 5 point scale 
the description they thought most characteristic of them. In construct- 
ing the instrument, we attempted to define literacy behaviors broadly, 
from reading menus to books and from writing telephone messages to 
narrative or expository text. Data gathered through use of the WORDS- 
R were used for analyzing pre-serv'ice teachers' literacy' dispositions 
for this study. 

Research as Process 

An essential aspect of research-as-process resides in the thinking 
and discussion stimulated by inquiry. Findings and results support 
this process and are of ancillary value as ends in themselves. Our 
collaboration as researchers was intentional as we worked to inform 
ourselves through earnest dialogue and reflection. In our attempt to 
extend our dialogue with you, the reader, we invite you to do the 
following before continuing with the remainder of this paper. 

1 . Please use the Appendix. Here you will find WORDS-R with the 
frequencies and percents by item for our population. 

2. For the moment, ignore th»e results and respond to each item using 
the WORDS-R response scale. Notice questions, concerns, or insights 
that spring to mind related to your interaction with each item. 

3. When you have completed the instrument, revisit each item com- 
paring your response to the frequencies and percentages of our popula- 
tion. Again, notice questions, concerns, or insights about the instrument, 
yourself as a responder, or the reading/writing processes, etc. 

Your first-hand experience with WORDS-R will provide a rich 
context within which to consider the thoughts presented herein. 

Results and Discussion 

Because our study had a dual focus, we will report the results in two 
sections. First, we will present findings and discuss results related to 
the literacy dispositions of our subjects. Then, we will address aspects 
of validity and reliability associated with the data collection instru- 
ment, WORDS-R. 
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Literacy Disposition of 
Preservice Teachers 

We entered our data by calculating frequency and percent for scale 
results within each item. Through this descriptive information we 
gleaned specific information about the self-reported literacy disposi- 
tions of our subjects (N = 112). For example, using a typical 48 hour 
period as a frame of reference, the majority of pre-service teachers 
indicated the following as being on slightly or not at all characteristic 
of them: reading a newspaper for a total of at least an hour (53.5% of 
the subjects): reading a chapter of a book other than a text book (52.7%); 
reading a professional journal (56.2%); writing a narrative or exposi- 
tory piece other than an assignment (87.5%); writing in a diar)- or 
journal (67.8%). On the other hand, subjects reported the following as 
very or extremely characteristic of them: reading instruction /direc- 
tions (61.6% of the subjects); reading aloud to someone (75.9%); 
enjoying reading (72.4%); believing that reading equates witfi personal 
success (79.5%); believing reading equates with personal growth 
(79.5%); writing a list (77.6%); writing a personal reminder (83%); and, 
enjoying writing (55.3%), among other items. The Appendix contains 
within-item frequencies and percents for each WORDS-R item. These 
findings provide a rich data source from which to develop questions 
about this specific set of subjects and their teacher-preparation pro- 
grams. 

We examined our data from another perspective by calculating total 
mean scores for each of the items across all subjects in this study. This 
resulted in 12 total mean scores for reading and 13 total mean scores for 
writing. Table 1 summaries our findings. 



Table 1 



Total Mean Scores by Item and Sub-item 
for the WORDS-R (N = 112) 



Reading 



Writing 



MEAN*' 



map 



1.59 narrative/expositorv 

1.99 



professional journal 

textbook 

newspaper 



2.13 joumal/diary 

2.21 letter 

2.30 
2.41 
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book chapter 


2.56 




recipe 


2.69 




menu 


2.87 




magazine 


2.87 






3.32 


directions 




3.59 


successful 




3.62 


grow 


directions 


3.63 






3.67 


enjoy 




3.67 


assignment 




3.71 


phone message 




3.89 


memo 


read aloud 


4.07 




enjoy 


4.11 




successful 


4.14 




grow 


4.18 






4.29 


list 




4.32 


personal reminder (note) 



1 = Not at all characteristic of me 

2 = Slightly characteristic of me 

3 = Moderately characteristic of me 

4 = Very characteristic of me 

5 = Extremely characteristic of me 

For example, with a total mean score of 1.59, our subjects self-reported 
that in a typical 48 hour period writing a narrative or expository piece 
other than for an assignment was not at all or slightly characteristic of 
them. Conversely, writing a list or a personal reminder (note), with a 
mean score of 4.32, tended to be very or extremely characteristic 
typical behavior. 

Initially, we were somewhat surprised to find that subjects reported 
most of the items related to reading as less characteristic of them than 
most of the items related to writing. After discussion and reflection, we 
believe that our selection of reading and writing items for the instru- 
ment may not be parallel in nature. We wonder how the results would 
shift if we were to ask about reading a medicine bottle, a street sign, a 
food label, a greeting card, etc. Is it possible to develop a list of basically 
parallel reading and writing behaviors? WTiat should such lists 
include? How do pre-ser\4ce teachers (and individuals in general) 
actually spend their time, on a daily basis, engaged with text as readers 
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and writers? What iinphcations does this have for literacy curriculum 
throughout the grades? 

As we discussed the results for each item, we worked to become 
aware of and to question our own tactic assumptions about specific 
literacy events. Take, for example, the mean of 2.87 (slightly to 
moderately characteristic) for reading a menu in a typical 48 hours. 
Consider some of the possibilities for such a collective mean score: 
Perhaps our subjects (a) do not eat out, (b) eat out, but in places they 
frequent, and, therefore, have no need for a menu, or (c) do not consider 
the posted drive-through list of foods a menu (Is a menu not paper and 
hand-held?). We wonder about the power of the specific wording of 
the WORDS-R items in relation to the mind -sets that our subjects had 
as they responded to them. Our subjects, all student teaching, re- 
sponded collectively (M = 3.32) that in a typical 48-hour period, writing 
directions was moderately characteristic of them. Are many really not 
writing directions? Or, do they mentally structure the concept "direc- 
tion writing" in such a way that instructions written on the chalkboard 
or on a worksheet did not come to mind as written directions? Were 
they locked into thinking of writing street directions (etc.) instead and, 
therefore, respond that in a typical 48 hour period, writing directions 
is not something they do? Using the results of this instrument without 
considering such interpretations as those mentioned above could lead 
to simplistic, and possibly erroneous, conclusions such as reading 
behaviors are only slightly to moderately characteristic of the pre- 
ser\nce teachers in this study. Using the results as a basis for continued 
reflection and dialogue, on the other hand, supports developing 
greater understanding of literacy behaviors, readers and writers, and 
instrumentation. 

To this point, we have discussed results related to the behavioral 
component of attitude as it relates to reading and writing. We will now 
address results for the affective and cognitive components. The results 
dealing with perceived enjoyment, success, and personal growth 
related to reading (items 6, 7, and 8 respectively) and writing (items 13, 
14, and lo) were more as we would have predicted, given the informal 
observations of our pre-sendee teachers over the past several vears. 
All three reading items had total mean scores greater than the total 
mean scores for equivalent writing items. There was a statistically 
significant difference in favor or reading for these three comparisons 
(See Table 2). 
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Table 2 

WORDS-R: Writing Reading Means and Standard 
Deviations for Cognitive and Affective Components 





ITEM 


MEAN 


SD 


Cognitive Component 






14. 


I believe the more I write, 
the more successful I will be. 


3.59 


1.28 


7. 


I believe that the more I read, 
the more successful I wnll be. 


4.14' 


1.17 


15. 


I believe that the more I write, 
the more I will grow personally. 


3.62 


1.32 


8. 


I believe that the more I read, 
the more I will grow personally. 


4.18^' 


1.20 



Affective Component 

13. I enjoy writing. 3.67 1.18 

6. I enjoy reading. 4.11" 1.66 



a = comparison of items 14 and 4: f=-5.64, d/=lll, p<.001 
b = comparison of items 15 and 8: f=-5.60, d/=lll, p<.001 
c = comparison of items 13 and 6: f=“3.44, dy=lll, p<.001 

Since the total mean scores for the reading items fell within the very 
characteristic of me range and the total means for the three writing 
items fell within the moderately characteristic of me range, we need 
to consider carefully the pragmatic value of this statistical significance. 
Of clear concern is the moderately-characteristic total mean scores for 
the cognitive and affective components of attitude related to writing. 
Given these results, we would predict that many of the pre~ser\*ice 
teachers in this study may not be disposed to teach and encourage the 
kinds of writing experiences in the classroom that will in turn support 
children in their development of positive attitudes tovv'ards writing. 
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Even though the total mean scores for the reading items related to 
the cognitive and affective components of attitude fell within the very 
characteristic of me range, further inquiry, rather than drawing 
conclusions, seems to be a more appropriate next step. Are favorable 
dispositions towards reading in the cognitive and affective compo- 
nents of attitude enough to ensure that teachers will provide children 
the kinds of reading experiences in the classroom that will support 
their development of positive attitudes towards reading? Do we, as 
literacy professionals, need to focus attention on developing the 
behavioral component of attitude toward reading within ourselves 
and our students in order to initiate cycles of fully developed 
(cognitively, affective AND behaviorally) positive reading attitudes? 
We plan to further revise WORDS-R, focusing primarily on the refine- 
ment of the behavioral component reflected in the instrument. We may 
then collect data on all three components of attitude that may enable us 
to suggest conclusions and implications with construct, statistical and 
pragmatic confidence. 

WORDS-R: The Instrument 

The development of the WORDS-R was based on a tripartite model 
of attitude that includes cogjutive, affective, and behavioral compo- 
nents. In the previous section of this paper, we identified and dis- 
cussed weaknesses within the instrument related to the behavioral. In 
a fuller revision of the WORDS-R, we must work to include parallel 
reading and writing behaviors that may allow meaningful compari- 
sons between attitudes towards these two literacy processes. 

The WORDS-R, in its current fonri, was validated by correlating the 
scores from this instrument with the scores from the Micukeky Be)mv- 
ioral Reading Attitude Measure (MBRAM). The moderate correlation of 
r=.5 (p<.001) is favorable considering that the MBRAM includes only 
reading behavior while the WORDS-R includes both reading and 
writing. We will continue to apply measures of validity and reliability 
as we further refine the WORDS-R. 

For Further Discussion . . . 

Given the demands of college education, it is safe to say that pre- 
sendee teachers could not sundve a teacher-preparation program 
without the ability to read and write wdth some degree of proficienev. 
Evaluations of completed Vv^ritten assignments and obsen ations of 
classroom discussion based on assigned readings support this decla- 
ration. We w^onder, however, at the number of students in our classes 
(our future teachers) who comment, ''I really don't like to read." "The 
children's literature book I read in this class was the first book that 1 
ever enjoyed. In my ajdult life, I have not read an entire book [novel]. 
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1 only read textbooks required for my classes, when I have to." "No, 
Tm not a writer. People who write books and articles are writers." "I 
hate to write." How will teachers with such attitudes adequately 
promote literacy development, beyond minimal pragmatic levels, and 
inspire appreciation and enjoyment for reading and writing in their 
students? What priority will such teachers give to reading and writing 
experiences that engage and extend their students' thinking? Is a 
teacher's personal proficiency in reading and writing enough to inspire 
in young learners a love of literacy, whi^ is, basically, a deep apprecia- 
tion for and engagement in thought-filled communication? 

What do your personal beliefs, feelings, and behaviors related to 
reading and writing show your students, colleagues, family,...? Do 
your attitudes support the development of positive literacy attitudes 
in others? Should they? We invite your use of the WORDS-R as a 
springboard for reflection and dialogue. 
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Appendix 

Writing or Reading Disposition Scale - 
Revised with Results by Item 

STUDENT NUMBER 



WORDS-R 

Directions: Indicate how characteristic each statement is of you using 
the following scale: 



1 = Not at all characteristic of me 

2 = Slight characteristic of me 

3 = Moderately characteristic of me 
4= Very characteristic of me 

5= Extremely characteristic of me 



Please record your answers in the spaces to the left of the items. 

— 1 . In a typical 48 hour period, I read the newspaper for a total of 
at least an hour. 



Scale 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Frequency 

38 

22 

22 

19 

11 



Percent n = 1 12 
33.9 
19.6 
19.6 
17.0 
9.8 



— 2. In a typical 48 hour period, I read a magazine. 



Scale Frequency Percent 

1 20 17.9 

2 24 21.4 

3 33 29.5 

4 21 18.8 

5 14 12.5 



— 3. In a typical 48 hour period, I read a chapter of a book other 
than a textbook. 



Scale 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Frequency 
33 
26 
26 
11 
16 



Percent 

29.5 

23.2 

23.2 
9.8 

14.3 



O 
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4. In a typical 48 hour period, I read 
a. a chapter in a textbook 



Scale 


Frequency 


Percent 


1 


35 


31.3 


2 


27 


24.1 


3 


29 


25.9 


4 


11 


9.8 


5 


10 


8.9 


b. a professional journal 




Scale 


Frequency 


Percent 


1 


37 


33.0 


2 


26 


23.2 


3 


29 


25.9 


4 


18 


16.1 


5 


2 


1.8 


c. instructions/directions 




Scale 


Frequency 


Percent 


1 


15 


13.4 


2 


6 


5.4 


3 


22 


19.6 


4 


32 


28.6 


5 


37 


33.0 


d. a recipe 


Scale 


Frequency 


Percent 


1 


27 


24.1 


2 


25 


22.3 


3 


31 


27.7 


4 


14 


12.5 


5 


15 


13.4 



e. a menu 



Scale 


Frequency 




Percent 


1 


23 




20.5 


2 


20 




17.9 


3 


32 




28,6 


4 


23 




20.5 


5 


14 


Oo 


12.5 



O 
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f. a map 



Scale Frequency Percent 

1 47 42.0 

2 35 31.3 

3 19 17.0 

4 6 5.4 

5 5 4.5 



5. In a typical 48 hour period, I read aloud to someone. 



Scale Frequency Percent 

1 9 8.0 

2 8 7.1 

3 10 8.9 

4 24 21.4 

5 61 54.5 



6. I enjoy reading. 



Scale Frequency Percent 

1 5 4.5 

2 7 6.3 

3 19 7.0 

4 21 18.8 

5 60 53.6 



7. I believe that the more I read, the more successful I will be. 



Scale Frequency Percent 

1 8 7.1 

2 2 1.8 

3 15 13.4 

4 28 25.0 

5 59 52.7 



8 . 



I believe that the more I read, the more I will grow personally. 



Scale 


Frequency 


Percent 


1 


8 


7.1 


2 


4 


3.6 


3 


11 


9.8 


4 


26 


23.2 


5 


63 


56.3 
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9. In a typical 48 hour period^ 1 write a letter to someone. 



Scale 


Frequency 


Percent 


1 


35 


31.3 


2 


34 


30.4 


3 


31 


27.7 


4 


9 


8.0 


5 


3 


2.7 


In a t)^ical 
piece other 


48 hour period, I write 
than an assignment. 


a narrative or expository 


Scale 


Frequency 


Percent 


1 


64 


57.1 


2 


34 


30.4 


3 


10 


8.9 


4 


4 


3.6 


5 


0 


0 


. In a typical 48 hour period, 1 write in a diary or personal 


journal. 


Scale 


Frequency 


Percent 


1 


54 


48.2 


2 


22 


19.6 


3 


10 


8.9 


4 


19 


17.0 


5 7 

. In a typical 48 hour period, I write 


6.3 


a. a list 


Scale 


Frequency 


Percent 


1 


1 


.9 


2 


6 


5.4 


3 


18 


16.1 


4 


22 


19.6 


5 


65 


58,0 
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b. a memo 

Scale Frequency Percent 

1 9 8.0 

2 9 8.0 

3 19 17.0 

4 23 20.5 

5 52 46.4 

c. a phone message 

Scale Frequency Percent 

1 13 ^ 11.6 

2 12 10.7 

3 17 15.2 

4 23 20.5 

5 47 42.0 

d. a personal reminder (note) 

Scale Frequency Percent 

1 5 4.5 

2 3 2.7 

3 11 9.8 

4 25 22.3 

5 68 60.7 

e. directions 

Scale Frequency Percent 

1 14 12.5 

2 16 14.3 

3 31 27.7 

4 22 19.6 

5 29 25.9 

d. an assignment 

Scale Frequency Percent 

1 10 8.9 

2 9 8.0 

3 29 25.9 

4 24 21.4 

5 40 35.7 

56 
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13. 1 enjoy writing. 



Scale 


Frequency 


Percent 


1 


6 


5.4 


2 


11 


9.8 


3 


33 


29.5 


4 


26 


23.2 


5 


36 


32.1 


1 believe the more 1 write, the more 


successful I will be. 


Scale 


Frequency 


Percent 


1 


10 


8.9 


2 


12 


10.7 


3 


27 


24.1 


4 


28 


25.0 


5 


35 


31.3 



15. 1 believe that the more I write, the more I will 
grow personally. 



Scale 


Frequency 


Percent 


1 


11 


9.8 


2 


13 


11.6 


3 


21 


18.8 


4 


30 


26.8 


5 


37 


33.0 
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Spur Revisited: Five Years After 
a State-Funded Reading Improve- 
ment Project, What Pieces Remain? 

Glenda Lofton, Martha Head 



How do you change a whole state? What are the essential elements 
in a successful improvement project? From 1979 to 1988, Louisiana 
sought to "put the pieces together" to build comprehensive reading 
programs in the 66 school districts in Louisiana. This study is part of a 
three phase research study conducted five years later to determine 
which "pieces" remain. Are districts and schools involved in the state- 
funded improvement project continuing to implement and maintain 
the essential elements of the project five years after the termination of 
state funding and external support? If so, what factors contributed to 
the maintenance and the institutionalization of these elements into the 
ongoing operation of districts and schools? If not, what factors contrib- 
uted to the failure to maintain these elements? What are the implica- 
tions for future improvement efforts? 

Rarely have there been improvement efforts with the scope and 
longevity of this one. An average of 1 .5 million dollars was annually 
invested in the project over the nine years. Did it make a difference? 
Too seldom in education do we take the time to reflect on what was 
done to see what worked, what didn't work, and why. 

Perspectives/Theoretical Framework 

In 1979 the Louisiana Department of Education with the support of 
the legislature launched a statewide reading improvement effort called 
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SPUR, Louisiana's Special Plan Upgrading Reading. Key to the 
conceptualization of SPUR were findings from the comprehensive 
Rand Study (McLaughlin & Marsh, 1978) on successful change efforts 
which concluded that successful projects were not projects at all but 
part of an ongoing problem-solving and improvement process. Essen- 
tial elements of this process included collaborative planning and prob- 
lem-solving at all levels, ongoing staff development for all role groups 
with planned follow-up and support, and comprehensive change 
(curricular, organizational and administrative reform). The important 
finding was that change became more a function of people and organi- 
zation than technology or finance. In an effort to build on these 
principles of change, eight regionally based technical assistance teams 
worked collaboratively with districts and schools, universities, parents 
and communities in implementing an ongoing improvement process. 
Participation was voluntary. Staff at all levels were actively involved 
in collaborative planning, problem solving, and decision making. 
Ongoing staff development at the state, regional, district and school 
levels was provided with planned follow-up, coaching, and support. 
Networking, sharing, and visitations across districts and schools were 
actively encouraged. As a guide for the improvement process, criteria 
or standards for exemplary reading programs were identified. Schools 
could use these criteria informally to assess needs, or they could 
formally pursue achievement of the criteria to seek recognition as 
model schools . Funds and resources at the district level were minimal; 
$5,000 was the maximum amount received by a district during any 
fiscal year. The intent was to provide local leaders with the knowledge 
and skills to guide an ongoing improvement process independently 
and to ultimately impact student achievement, providing students 
with the skill and the will to read. 

Formal evaluations of SPUR, conducted annually by the Depart- 
ment of Education's Bureau of Evaluation, were concerned with docu- 
menting the efficacy and validity of the improvement process as well as 
the outcomes. SPUR's evaluation results, particularly a qualitative 
study conducted in 1983 in which external evaluators made on-site 
visits to six districts identified by project staff as having successfully 
implemented SPUR, reinforced essential elements underlying the im- 
provement process (Hoffman, Cantwell, & Stewart, 1983). 

Subsequent research in the field of chani^,-. ■ and improvement like- 
wise seems to support the validity of the process: Samuels' (1981) 
characteristics of exemplary reading programs; research on self-renew- 
ing schools (Joyce, Wolf, & Calhoun, 1993); research on changing school 
culture through staff development Qoyce, 1990); research on staff 
development through coaching (Brandt, 1987); research on a school 
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reform (Fullan, 1993a); and a recent synthesis of research on change 
(FuUan, 1993b). 

During its nine years of existence, SPUR evaluations summarized by 
Lofton (1983, 1984) documented many successes: 30% fewer failures on 
State Basic Skills Tests despite lower SES; scores above the national 
average on the Prescriptive Reading Inventory with increases over 
time; 90% time on task in SPUR classrooms; improved attitudes/ 
climate; increased parental /community involvement; and promotion 
of recreational reading (an average of 30 books per student read 
annually). These accomplishments brought recognition by the Interna- 
tional Reading Association, McDonalds Corporation, the National 
Association of State Boards of Education and endorsements by busi- 
ness, industry, and labor groups in Louisiana. SPUR likewise experi- 
enced many problems, obstacles and failures including normal resis- 
tance to change, varying levels of commitment among districts and 
schools, severe economic difficulties, budget cuts, and ultimately its 
unexpected termination by a new governor in 1988 (Lofton, 1988). 

Improvements occurred, but was the process of continuing improve- 
ment maintained? If the ultimate success of any improvement effort is 
dependent upon its institutionalization into the ongoing operation of 
the district or school as postulated by the Rand Study, the success of 
SPUR is best assessed after the funding and external support have 
ended. 



Methods /Data Source 

Maintenance of an ongoing improvement process and long-term 
benefits were determined through a three-phase study conducted 
during the 1993-94 school year, five years after the project's termina- 
tion, with a grant from one of the participating universities. Phase 1 
involved a survey of the participating districts and schools serving as 
model schools when the project ended; Phase 2 included on-site visits 
to six districts; and Phase 3 analyzed student achievement data in 
participating districts and schools. This paper focuses on Phase 2 of the 
study. During Phase 2, on-site visits, observations and interviews were 
conducted in six school districts who had participated in the qualitative 
study of SPUR conducted ten years previously (Hoffman, Cantwell & 
Stewart, 1983); these districts were originally chosen because of their 
initial success in adopting SPUR and because they represented a range 
of ways that the process could be used locally and adapted to varying 
contexts. Replicating methods used in the earlier study, an evaluator 
knowledgeable concerning the SPUR program visited each of the 
school systems and two former model schools within the district for a 

GO 
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single day. At the district level, the evaluator interviewed the super- 
intendent or a designee and other district staff involved in SPUR. 
Schools were arbitrarily selected based on close proximity to the 
central office. At the school level, data were collected through inter- 
views with the principal and teachers as well as an informal walk 
through and observation of the school to determine maintenance of 
specific criteria. Questions, modified from original interviews to 
emphasize maintenance of the process, were used as probes. Com- 
ments of persons interviewed were tape recorded and compiled for 
each district. Responses were analyzed in light of the level of mainte- 
nance, and common themes were identified to provide insight into 
those factors associated with the maintenance of project elements. 
Differences across the six districts were also analyzed, providing a 
tentative understanding of SPUR's maintenance under varying condi- 
tions and related outcomes. 

Results / Conclusions / Importance 

Based on Phase 2 of the study, on-site visits to the six districts and two 
former model schools within each district, tentative conclusions have 
been drawn. 

Are Project Elements Being Maintained 
at the District and School Levels? 

District Maintenance. Although SPUR focused on the school as the 
unit of change, the district played an active role in the improvement 
process. Each district had a planning team that assessed strengths and 
needs and collaboratively developed a written plan for improvement. 
The plan included an eniphasis on building comprehensive reading 
programs and ways that the district would support the schools in 
implementing an ongoing improvement process. 

Table 1 provides a summary of each district's maintenance of an 
ongoiiig improvement process and related elements. Of the six districts 
once identified as successful implementors of the improvement pro- 
cess, Districts 1, 2, and 3, had taken specific actioas to maintain and 
continue the improvement effort after funding and external support 
had ended; the support varied in type and degree with District 1 
maintaining all elements; District 2, most elements; and District 3 
choosing to focus primarily on one key element: systematic staff 
development with follow-up to ensure application of new knowledge 
and skills. District 4 indirectly contributed to the maintenance of the 
effort by placing strong instructional leaders in model schools; accord- 
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ing to a district spokesman, "The teachers and parents in the model 
schools demanded it." District 5 had unintentionally impeded the 
process through district reorganization and consolidation of schools, 
and District 6 had taken no specific actions. Long-term benefits of 
participation in SPUR were reported, however, by all districts. 

A brief description of a maintaining and non-maintaining district is 
provided to give insight into the effect of varying contexts on mainte- 
nance of the improvement process. 

Table 1 

District Maintenance of Project Elements 



Districts 



Project Elements 



2 3 4 5 6 



Emphasis on maintaining an ongoing 
improvement process x x x 

Involvement in collaborative planning, 
problem-solving 



District 

School 

Ongoing staff development 

Teachers 
Principals 
District staff 



XXX 
X X X X X 



XXX 

XXX 

XXX 



Follow-up, coaching, support 

District focus on principal 
involvement/ leadership 



X X 



X X X X 



Involvement and support of 
district staff at school-level 



X 



X 
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Networking, visitation across 
district and/or schools x x 

Designation, recognition 
of Model Schools x x 

Maintenance of criteria for 
exemplary instructional programs 

District x 

School X X X X X 



District 1 not only maintained all elements but modified and refined 
them in light of assessment data and current research to make them 
more challenging. Indicative of this was the statement, "I think we've 
outgrown the Criteria of Excellence." Emphasis is placed on building 
a common knowledge base districtwide. District staff are constantly in 
schools mentoring, supporting, listening and responding to the needs 
and concerns of the schools. Internal and external reviews are con- 
ducted to maintain model schools. Teacher empowerment is viewed as 
the key to ongoing improvement. Risk-taking and innovation are 
rewarded. Teachers, as active partners in the improvement process, are 
encouraged to become school-based experts on a program or innova- 
tion consistent with district goals, and they are expected to demonstrate 
and train others. Students have become active collaborators in the 
improvement process, assessing and providing feedback on their own 
learning, and even conducting their own parent conferences. The 
superintendent and board of education actively support ongoing im- 
provement and ensure that highly qualified trained personnel are in all 
positions. 

In contrast. District 5 had taken no specific actions to continue the 
process. Response to state mandates, such as a state teacher evaluation 
system and an accompanying mentoring program for beginning teach- 
ers, had taken precedence. For certain activities such as textbook 
adoption, the district relied on the planning process learned in SPUR, 
but the process was not ongoing. Several factors at the district level 
seem to have unintentionally impeded maintenance of the process 
including consolidation from 21 to 12 schools: Chapter 1 reading 
specialists who had received intense training in the improvement 
process and served as internal technical assistants were back in tradi- 
tional roles as corrective/remedial teachers, and key individuals who 
had supported the process retired. On-site visits to model schools 
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within this district revealed that project elements were strongly main- 
tained in one school and very limited in the other. Comments in the 
maintaining school indicate that the process and behaviors have be- 
come institutionalized, "It's just a part of us. We might abandon things 
briefly, but we keep coming back to them because they work," A 
revealing comment at the non-maintaining school was, "When we 
achieved model status, teachers felt we had reached the pinnacle. 
Teachers just shut dowTi. Like Michael Jordan, there was no place left 
to go." 

School Maintenance. At the school level 9 of the 12 schools visited 
across the 6 districts had maintained an ongoing improvement process 
and demonstrated growth in the areas addressed by the Criteria of 
Excellence, 17 standards for exemplary reading programs tliat had 
provided focus for the improvement effort. Evidence most frequently 
identified in interviews and most highly visible in school included the 
following: (a) ongoing use of the improvement process for plarming 
and decision-making, (b) emphasis on oral and written communication 
as evidenced by student/student interaction and displays of students 
writing, (c) emphasis on recreational reading and reading stimulus 
projects including reading comers in classrooms and records of books 
read, (d) emphasis on higher level thinking, (e) accommodation of 
individual differences through a variety of teaching and learning 
activities and cooperative groups, (f) sound teaching and learning 
techniques, and (g) parent/community involvement. In keeping with 
the original goal of SPUR, the practices had become internalized into 
the culture and expectations of the school, although many teachers 
were not aware of their origin and only two of the tw^elve schools still 
provided formal emphasis on the criteria. 

What Factors Facilitated/Impeded 
Maintenance of the Improvement Process? 

A qualitative analysis of district and school data provides insight 
into factors facilitating and impeding maintenance. 

Understanding of the Improvement Process. By its very nature, 
change and improvement is an abstract process. The process was 
maintained at the highest level where all individuals, particularly 
teachers, understood the purpose and importance of an ongoing im- 
provement process and their role m it. Growth and maintenance were 
impeded in districts and schools where \he process was perceived as a 
means of ensuring accountability or, as demonstrated by the non- 
maintaining school in District 5, where emphasis was placed on achiev- 
ing model status rather than ongoing growth and improvement. 
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Level/types of Involvement at the District Level. There seems to 
be a strong relationship between the levels and types of district 
involvement and maintenance of an ongoing improvement process 
within individual schools. The level and type of involvement did not 
necessarily determine whether schools maintained the criteria for 
exemplary reading programs and got better, but it did seem to 
determine whether schools used the criteria as a foundation for 
pursuing new challenges and innovations. In District 4, for example, 
all schools maintained the criteria at a high level, but had not integrated 
current research and trends to a high degree. 

Interviews and observations indicated that districts fall along a 
continuum with District 1 showing the highest level of maintenance 
and District 6 showing the lowest level. Additional support for this is 
found in the comments of individuals interviewed in the respective 
districts. According to the Concerns Based Adoption Model, there are 
seven stages of concern that individuals go through in adopting a 
change or innovation (Hord, Rutherford, Hurling-Austin, & Hall, 
1987). Concerns range from a focus on self (levels 0-3, awareness, 
informational and personal concerns) to task (level 3, management 
concerns), and finally to impact (levels 4-6, consequence, collaboration 
and refocusing concerns). An informal analysis of teacher comments in 
District 1 suggests that teachers for the most part are at the highest level, 
level 6, the refocusing stage; teachers in E>istrict 3 are at level 5, the 
collaborative stage; and teachers in Districts 2 and 4 are at level 4, the 
consequence stage. District 5 is divided at the school level with one 
school maintaining at level 4, the consequence stage, and one non- 
maintaining school at level 0, the awareness level, indicating that 
teachers are no longer concerned about the improvement process as 
defined by SPUR. In District 6 both schools are back at level 0, the 
awareness level. 

The predominant concern of individuals in all schools maintaining 
an ongoing improvement process was clearly the impact they were 
having on students. The fact that District 2 appeared to be at a lower 
level in the change process than District 3, despite the maintenance of 
more elements, suggests that certain elements might have more impact 
on individuals than others. Both districts, for example, place an 
emphasis on staff development; however. District 3 has placed a greater 
emphasis on the development of the individual through systematic and 
intensiv'e follow-up, coaching, and support. 

Leadership at the School Level. A surprising finding was that the 
improvement process continued, with or without district support, in 
those schools where leadership was provided either by a principal or by 
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a core group of teachers. In one school, for example, tliere were only 
two staff members remaining who had been involved in SPUR, a 
teacher and the principal. The principal, a teacher in the school during 
the project's duration, learned that the practices worked, and continued 
them. In another school, a core group of teachers had maintained the 
improvement effort when a new, inexperienced principal was ap- 
pointed. The chairperson of the school's planning team commented, 
"You know we have a new principal, but we like him and we're all 
helping him." 

It Ls also interesting to note that growth and improvement continued 
in some schools despite large turnovers in staff. Traditionally staff 
turnover is associated with low maintenance of an improvement or 
innovation. In the twelve schools visited, only two schools still had the 
same principal and most had experienced at least a 50 percent turnover 
in staff. Other factors seem to determine the impact of staff turnover 
and reorganization. District 3, for example, saw movement of staff as 
an opportunity to spread the improvement process rather than an 
inhibitor of the process. 

Collaboration at all Levels. When all role groups at the district and 
school level share a common knowledge base and work together as 
equals, the result is a community of learners and an environment in 
which ongoing improvement, innovation and experimentation natu- 
rally evolve. Collaboration does not mean abdication of responsibility 
as leaders. It does not mean an absence of clearly defined expectations 
or structure. In District 1, for example, expectations are clearly defined. 
There is a lot of structure; the key is flexibility within that structure. 

Utilization/Development of Human Resources. Districts and 
schools that recognized, utilized, and built upon the knowledge and 
strengths of individuals fostered ongoing improvement. Unlike Dis- 
trict 5 where the expertise of Chapter 1 teachers was no longer utilized, 
the most successful districts maximized the expertise of individuals 
who had received intensive training during SPUR by putting them in 
key leadership positions. SPUR technical assistants had been hired; 
principals and teachers trained in the improvement process had been 
promoted. In one district a SPUR principal had become superinten- 
dent. 

Successful districts likewise made the development of human re- 
sources a number one priority. Staff development for leaders in District 
1 was not just continued; it was intensified. A common knowledge base 
at the district level became the foundation and impetus for creativity 
and innovation. As Piaget (1972) pointed out, to understand is to 
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invent. In these districts, informal day-to-day activities and interac- 
tions are seized upon as opportunities to help someone grow. In 
District 3 even the visit of the researchers collecting data for this study 
was used as an opportunity to recognize and reinforce the development 
of individuals within the district. Instructional support staff never 
attend a conference without taking just the right teacher along. Infor- 
mal discussion and sharing groups around a common theme emerge as 
powerful tools for staff development. 

Formal staff development activities are purposeful and clearly 
focused on both the needs of individuals and the goals of the district. 
Individuals are expected to implement and share what is learned with 
others. "Without this," one principal pointed out, "teachers become 
workshop junkies." 

Teacher/Student Self-Efficacy. Teacher self-efficacy appears to be 
an outcome of a viable and ongoing improvement process. Teacher 
self-efficacy was not unique to those districts and schools maintaining 
the process at the highest levels, but it was ntost pervasive. Neither did 
the absence of teacher self-efficacy necessarily indicate the absence of 
growth and unprovement. In one school, for example, instructional 
practices incorporated within the criteria had become institutionalized, 
and there was evidence of continued growth and improvement. Teach- 
ers, however, were not as enthusiastic and appeared more tentative in 
discussing what they did and why they did it than teachers in other 
maintaining schools. Conversations with staff members revealed that 
teachers had initially perceived the process as a means for fixing them 
rather than a process of ongoing growth and improvement. This was 
due partly to a project staff member who was subsequently replaced, 
but the perceptions remained. When teachers understand the nature of 
the process and their role in it, self-efficacy unconsciously evolv’es. 

Teacher self-efficacy begets student self-efficacy. In District 1, for 
example, teachers and students are collaborating. Students are assum- 
ing responsibility and ownership for their own learning. As students 
understand their role Ln the teaching/ learning process, learning is 
maximized and new challenges are sought. It is trite but true; teachers 
and students are empowered. 

Perceived Benefits. When district and school staff participating in 
this sti.idy were asked to give reasons for maintaining the improvement 
process, typical responses included; "It works. It just makes sense. 
When something is sound, it won't go away. It's just a part of us. It's 
just standard operating procedure. It makes a difference for kids." For 
some, the response was more personal, "I am what I am because of 
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SPUR/' The principal who had become superintendent noted, "If it 
had not been for SPUR, I would still be playing 'Dear Abby' in my 
school, responding to the latest crisis." Although most of these 
statements are simply stated, individuals maintaining the improve- 
ment process were characterized by a deep personal commitment to 
making a difference, what Fullan (1993b) describes as a moral purpose. 
SPUR had helped them in achieving that purpose. 

Probably the best synthesis of the long-term benefits of participation 
in SPUR was provided by the assistant superintendent for instruction 
in District 1. This district's actions had not only resulted in an ongoing 
improvement process but had resulted in teacher and student self- 
efficacy, risk-taking, and innovation. The assistant superintendent 
stated that SPUR had been the catalyst forchange in the district. Schools 
had achieved quality and equity as a result of the Criteria of Excellence. 
The criteria had served as an impetus for collaboration among district 
staff, principals and teachers; given the leadership, the knowledge, and 
the know-how for effecting change in classrooms; demonstrated the 
value of uniform training and follow-up; and empowered teachers. 
Once these essential elements (inputs) were in place, the district and 
schools could focus on outcomes and innovations. They were in a 
position to remove barriers and to restructure in pursuit of their 
mission to save all kids. 

What are the Implications 
for Future Improvement Efforts? 

Findings suggest that SPUR represented a viable change and im- 
provement process that can be implemented and maintained by dis- 
tricts and schools with positive outcomes including an increased capac- 
ity for change as envisioned by Fullan (1993b) in his recent synthesis of 
research on change. Examination of trends and patterns across 
districts and schools indicate that maintenance, like implementation, 
is facilitated and impeded by many complex, interrelated and some- 
times contradictory factors. Factors which seem to have particular 
significance for future improvement efforts have been identified. 

In reviewing the history of change and reform since the 1960s, Fullan 
(1993b) contends that the 90's require a new mindset about change. 
Tills new mindset focuses on comprehensive reform rather than single 
innovations, views ongoing change and improvement as a way of life, 
and requires that all educators become skilled change agents, actively 
pursuing a greater capacity for change. If Fullan is right, this study 
takes on increased relevance because SPUR sought to do just that. 
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Is Resistance Empowerment? 

Using Critical Literacy with Teachers 

James R. King, Scot Danforth, 

Susan Perez, Norman S. Stahl 



Current writing in literacy, as well as educational texts in general, 
suggests that empowerment is a desired state for learners and their 
teachers. While the construct of empowerment has been treated to 
several passes of analysis (Clarke, 1990; Ellsworth, 1989; Lewis & 
Simon, 1986), we have yet to understand how teachers' authority and 
the rules that are implicit in their classrooms interact with agendas of 
empowerment that are based on critical approaches to literacy. Giroux 
(1987) has described Graves' approach to literacy as a critical pedagogy. 
Yet, its application by adult teachers in their own learning contexts is 
less well articulated. The following is a case study of implementing a 
critical literacy perspective (in both course content and course pro- 
cesses) in a masters' level course. 

We begin with a combined description of the course and the 
research method. Next, we describe the ways teachers in the course 
reacted to it. Following that is reflexive analysis of the experience by 
the instructor and then by the researchers. The central focus of the 
paper is how empowerment and critical literacy are defined and used 
as teaching constructs in a college course. 

PROJECT OVERVIEW 

This project invoh ^d a group of ten teachers who were enrolled in 
a graduate course in the Supervision of Reading. Eight teachers 
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commuted to this evening class from local school districts where they 
taught elementary and secondary students. Two of the students were 
not currently teaching. All teachers were married, white, and female. 
In the Reading program, instruction typically took the form of lectures, 
research papers, and semester examinations on the roles and responsi- 
bilities of reading supervisors. This course was based on two texts that 
dealt with a critical analysis of literacy education (Shannon's (1989) 
Broken Promises, and Willensky's (1990) The New Literacy). The course 
in which the texts were used was syllabus driven at the beginning, with 
readings, a written response paper, and an inservice module. Class 
discussion and activities occurred in a circle of desks. Jim, the 
instructor for the course, offered a provisional syllabus and explicitly 
invited the teachers' revisions. 

The course also involved two participant observers. Sue and Scott. 
They were doctoral students in education who attended all class 
meetings. The two observers were enrolled in a qualitative research 
methods course and their observations of the reading course provided 
them a research context and project. In effect, this created two parallel 
courses operating in the same time/space. The instructor monitored 
his interaction with the master's students, referred to as teachers. As the 
study evolved, the self-analysis and transformation of the instructor 
became a third, simultaneous course. Gradually, the roles of the 
observers shifted to that of observing participants. 

The observers both recorded field notes in context to capture the 
events of the course. They also interviewed the students, both formally 
and informally. The instructor and the observers spent 1-2 hours 
folio wmg each of the 14 course meetings in debriefing, cind interpretive 
re-construction (Ferguson, et al., 1992) of the evening's events. Written 
narratives from these debriefings were also part of the data. In addition, 
Jim analyzed the written work of the students. 

After the course, we analyzed the data (fieldnotes, audiotapes, 
teachers' writing) for patterns using a constant comparative method. 
Bogdan & Biklen (1992) refer to constant comparison as a systematic 
approach to simultaneously collecting and reducing data. As data is 
accumulated, it is compared with existing categories for its relation- 
ship. Our data analysis was also based on our threeway conversations 
about the course. That is, we (Scot, Susan and Jim) created data as we 
interpreted the events of the course. In our uses of narrative vignettes, 
gossip, and stories, we recreated the classroom events in our talk 
(Clifford, 1988; Hammersley, 1992). Constructing data as a research 
method is problematic for some readers. Yet, from our perspective, it 
is consistent with postmodern accounts of education which rely on 
more interpretive reconstructions of lived experience (Denzin, 1994). 
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The major finding from our analysis was that the teachers systemati- 
cally resisted the use of critical theories provided in the texts by 
Shannon (1989) and Willensky (1990). The remainder of this paper is 
devoted to describing the types of teachers' resistance and the mean- 
ings the researchers and teachers ascribed to the teachers' resistance of 
critical theory. 



Jim's agenda in the critical literacy course was to engage teachers in 
the interrogation of their literacy beliefs, teaching approaches, and 
schools' curricula in literacy. The teachers' refusal to do so can be seen 
as resistance. The teachers declined to use critical literacy approaches 
in their own classes. Further, they did not attempt to control ^e current 
course, and they refused to talk about it. To describe the course, we offer 
our interpretation of the teachers' resistance. 

Accumulating a Degree 

From the point of view of the researchers, the teachers talked about 
their degree programs as an accumulation of courses. Taking usually 
one, or perhaps two, courses a semester, the teachers spoke of how 
many more they had to go. They talked about workload, rigor required 
by professors, and what course assignments were like. In interviews, 
the teachers reported that they expected an experience similar to those 
they had had previous courses. When the students finished this course, 
they could have one more sticker to paste into the degree plan. 

In conversation, however, the teachers said that the current course 
was different from previous courses. Some of the teachers said that this 
course was the only course in which they were required to give their 
opinions and reactions to readings. They were disturbed that after all 
the classes they had taken, why this course required something differ- 
ent from the others. The teachers' views of the course as a sticker on a 
record card, influenced their engagement with the course. Restructur- 
ing the course and analyzing the processes of the course were seen an 
unnecessary effort. When invited to resubmit written work that the 
instructor had returned for teachers' personal reflection, one student 
commented that she had already "wasted enough time doing things the 
wrong way." Ii\stead, the teachers prompted the instructor to clarify ///5 
requirements for their work. They wanted specification of how their 
work should look, how it would be evaluated, and how evaluation 
related to grades for the course. Students' specifications for task clarity 
seemed to preclude their willingness to take more directive roles in re- 
creating the course content and structure, including issues of evalua- 
tion and distribution of grades. Of course, specification also seems 
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reasonable when one considers the instructor's need to evaluate stu- 
dents' work for the course. 

Comfortable with Content 

The required texts for this reading course were Willensky's (1990) 
The New Literacy and Shannon's (1989) Broken Promises, Both texts offer 
critical analysis of the literacy instruction and its management pro- 
vided by school contexts. In weekly reaction papers and in learning 
projects, the teachers demonstrated their understanding of critical 
analyses of literacy practices. The teachers supported the notion of 
engaging students in reading and writing that was seen as real, 
significant, and purposeful by the readers and winters. Reading and 
writing "in the real" (Willensky, 1990) meant that materials used by the 
students needed to be intrinsically meaningful, and had pragmatic 
relationships to outside realities. The teachers also expressed a prefer- 
ence for child centered learning over curriculum driven schooling. To 
the researchers, the teachers seemed to understand the concept of new 
literacy and appeared fluent in their discussions and writings about the 
premises and merits of a critical approach to reading and writing as 
classroom pedagogy. 

Teachers also took a critical stance when examining the differences 
between the university definitions of literacy practice and those used in 
the schools. One teacher said that the use of basal reading series was 
considered passe at the university and that university instructors 
encouraged our students to be critical of teachers who continued to use 
the managed instruction found in basal reading series. She also told a 
story of how, in a different class, she too had poked fun at her tea^ning 
colleagues' use of basal readers. Working with those same peers the 
next day, she realized that it was her professional friends she had been 
criticizing. She admitted to feeling tom between fellow teacheis and 
her university learning. The teachers consistently spoke of the differ- 
ence between university training and classroom practice. 

Stopping Halfway Across a Chasm 

The teachers did not talk about their own teaching and classrooms in 
the same critical theory terms they used to discuss their readings. A 
scp.i ration between the critical theory of the course and the practice of 
the teachers remained a consistent feature of the course. We under- 
stood this separation in three different ways. First, the teachers had 
rather well specified expectations for the current course based on their 
experiences in previous coursework. This is tlie sticker. They consid- 
ered the syllabus that they received as a static statement for the course. 
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Despite the fact that the instructor encouraged them to modify the 
course and the syllabus, and that they were provided with examples of 
possible changes, the teachers chose not to do so. In fact, they privileged 
the syllabus as an absolute representation for the course. The syllabus, 
then, defined the content and the requirements for the course. 

A second way to understand the separation between the teachers' 
responses to readings and their responses to their own teaching is the 
need we all have for personal comfort. We saw the teachers drawing 
personal boundaries around their self-constructed roles as teachers. 
Once circumscribed, they were more able to articulate what lay outside 
the circle than what was contained within. It was equally clear that 
what was outside was described and objectified, but not taken in, as the 
following example shows. One middle school teacher invited her 
students to write about why they were having so much difficulty 
working together in groups. In our class, when she read their compo- 
sitions, she admitted to being very uncomfortable in responding to the 
real issues and feelings in her students' writing. She was aware that this 
kind of real writing about real issues for purposes was what our course 
in critical literacy was about. Her students had written poignant 
vignettes which were focused on the confusion they felt about liking 
and disliking each other and themselves. When the teacher shared the 
pieces of writing in class, several of the teachers were moved to 
comment on the power of the writing. "I'm not a psychologist," the 
teacher told us. "I can't comment on them." Writing "in the real" 
(Willinsky, 1990), and the response it demands from the teacher were 
outside the circle this teacher allowed herself as a professional role. 

A third way we understood the separation of practice and theory 
was rooted in tiie social construction of appropriate in educational 
contexts. In this university class and in the teachers' stories about their 
own classrooms, a sense of appropriateness was used as a gauge for 
what was permissible discourse. As a group we were hard pressed 
when we tried to move beyond our discomfort, to the naming of the 
source of discomfort in ourselves. Subjects such as racism, sex roles, 
and dirty words, used to represent the subjects (e.g., shit, damn) were 
generally not approved of as discussion topics, though they did occur. 
We learned this two different ways. First, as curriculum for kids, these 
topics and words were not appropriate bev.ond, as students and 
teacher in our university class, these topi :s were awkward, made us all 
fidgety, and embarrassed. Also, any topic that suggested conflict 
seemed outside the domain that was acceptable discourse for teachers. 
One high school teacher told us that her students were mature and had 
outgrown racism. Therefore, there was not need to bring it up. 
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Being nice, in the Shadow of the Ax 

Teachers explained the boundaries of appropriate and inappropri- 
ate behaviors as way of keeping themselves out of trouble. They saw 
the dividing line as personal protection against external sanctions 
which they labelled the ax. The danger of the ax was made real in several 
stories and examples that the teachers shared. One teacher said she did 
not want to have parents come to school and accuse her of stepping out 
of bounds. Another teacher said she wouldn't talk about sex in class 
because most parents would not be happy about it. The teachers spoke 
of their fear of parents' critique of their work and the reproaches that 
may lead to a principal's involvement. Parents, they suggested, would 
sue teachers for what they considered inappropriate teacher behavior. 

Principals, in turn, were seen as the ax wielders. The teachers 
suggested that they would lose their jobs. Or less overtly, teachers 
could be reassigned by their principals to a portable classroom in the 
back lot of the school. The principal might increase the frequency and 
duration of observations in classrooms, or eliminate merit increases to 
salary. The principals were seen as capable of harassment. The 
instructor and the teachers could not provide an example of when the 
ax had come down. But it was real for each of us. 

The Myth of the Ax 

The teachers provided a clear picture of how imminent and precari- 
ous the ax was in their lives as teachers, but they were unable to produce 
known experiences in which teachers had been fired, moved, more 
closely supervised, or lost merit increase as a result of inappropriate 
teaching content or behavior. They could not produce an actual 
incident where parents had come to school to do battle. Yet, they all 
made teaching decisions within a comfort zone circumscribed by the 
blade of a mythological ax. 

Once we started to talk about the physical reality of the ax and its 
mythical status, teachers suggested that principals also contributed to 
the social construction of the ax as a way to control task and shape 
teachers' behavior. One teacher mentioned that during her evaluation 
with her principal, the principal opened his desk drawer, pulled out a 
bell shaped curve and pointed to her rank in a distribution of teachers' 
grade allocations. The teacher told her story to show her surprise, her 
fear, and her naivete that such information was kept and used. The 
information and its use by the principal in ways that threatened the 
teacher sharpened the ax for her. 
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We used the myth of the ax and the rituals that bring it to life to 
provide boundaries for appropriate conduct. The teachers in this class, 
all of us, had great respect for these boundaries and resisted opportu- 
nities for critical examination of their effects. 

The Instructor's Part 

Jim's own words best describe what he saw happening throughout 
the course. It is ironic that this study focuses so heavily on my teaching. 
At the onset, I suspect I plarmed to snare my student objects in a web, 
and study them in a critical context. Yet, the feedback from the tw^o 
observers projected the teachers into a larger context, capturing me 
as I sought to capture the students. So the study became real for me. 
Most of what I learned was framed in noticeable inconsistencies and 
conflicts that became apparent. These are some of the many things I 
learned. 

Social relationships are the things that we build upon in class. I 
monitored my relationships and its quality with each of the ten stu- 
dents. I also monitored who was connected at any given time in class. 

Feelings are difficult for me. While I recognize that emotional states 
and their articulation are the base for my Leaching, I find it difficult to 
talk with and through them. Yet, I expected my students to identify and 
use their own emotions in their learning in the class, and in their own 
classes . This d iscrepancy of what I want from teachers (as students) and 
what I can't do myself was very surprising to me. I had previously 
worked with reader response to literature. It seemed a logical teaching 
approach for a whole language classroom. But the logic is not without 
issues. 

Learner-centered literary is problematic for all teachers. In 
postmodern teaching, we are cultivating diversity of ideas, opinions, 
and interpretations. When teaching centers on students, then we 
forsake interpretive authority. Yet I remain troubled by Gilbert's (1988) 
critique of imcontested student response; that individualizing response 
to literature tends to favor male-centered ways of knowing and expe- 
riencing literature. Left uninterrogated, the students' racist, sexist, and 
classist interpretations can become teacher sanctioned learning. For 
me, the bottom line and my teaching focus for the master's students 
became awareness of our responsibility for moral and ethical interpre- 
tations of literature, and how the teachers' moral stance shaped their 
emotional lives in their classrooms. If certain literary themes are not OK 
for kids, why not? What are some options? The final surprise was 
students' consistent refusal to interrogate thei** personal beliefs. 
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While I encouraged diversity of opinion and interpretation, I found 
it difficult to accept conflict in the course. Again, Willensky's portrayal 
of multiple interpretations suggests that as teachers of literacy, we 
adopt a multiperspectival approach, encourage diversity, and use 
perceived difference as a teaching occasion. In our class, I often saw 
difference as a challenge to me. I tended to respond defensively and 
counter attack. 

Related to my avoidance of conflict is a f?e nice attitude that perme- 
ated the class. In several instances my needs for harmony preempted 
discussion based on differences. I got embarrassed when sex and 
profanity became part of the classroom discourse. I continue to believe 
that using controversial topics simply for their disruptive effect may 
create additional tensions in the class, and that the tension itself isn't 
especially productive for learning. But, my squelddng of such talk is 
often based more on my discomfort than on any theoretical critique of 
its productivity as a learning context. 

My perceptions or constructions of my student/ teachers propelled 
me to an embarrassed response when condoms, intercourse, and sexu- 
ality became part of the course. Conflict and negative emotions also 
moved me to suppress discussion. Yet, these same topics in other social 
situations provide me laughter, arousal, and excitement. How is it that 
my conceptions of teacher culture make me embarrassed? I continue to 
work on this potentially sexist and paternalistic representation of 
teachers. 

For me it was an interesting experience of being mentored. I was 
critiqued by the student researchers who were taking ccursework 
with me. I learned to listen to their views of class. From them, I learned 
about defensiveness, about an asexuality that permeates nice teacher 
culture, and about how we all participate together in masking and 
muting topics that cause discomfort because they are construed as 
imppropriate. 

Overturning our applecart: 

Self-critique 

An important aspect of our struggle to bring cur research knowledge 
to text has been our own constant overturning and disrupting of the 
\'ery knowledge we created. As subjects of our own research processes, 
we enjoyed decentering ourselves as knowledge-makers, a move that 
is characteristic of postmodern or critical research (Anderson, 1989; 
Resaldo, 1989). In this section we demonstrate the deconstructive tenor 
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in our relation to our devaluation of the teachers in the master's degree 
program as non-critical educators. 

We have described the instructor's university teaching emphasis 
on critical theory as set of philosophical preunderstandings that he 
used as an approach to teaching and as an evaluation of his students' 
learning. While the teachers seemed to comprehend the theory, they 
did not use a critical stance in their descriptions of their public school 
work. Nor did they use a critical approach to their participation in 
Jim's course. Consequently, we depict this group of women falling 
short of the intellectual and political standards set for the course. And 
in falling short of our implicit benchmark, they are portrayed as less 
than. By our estimation, they were poor critical theorists. We further 
implied that they were unable to make a conceptual link between the 
pragmatics of nurturing in a world of children and the abstraction of 
higher education. 

Our depiction is problematic. It privileges the university and its 
priorities on abstract thought over the daily, socially-based under- 
standings of teachers in their public school work. Further, suggesting 
that little or no abstract analysis occurs on public school sites is itself 
elitist. While we distanced the course from other top-down university 
courses in both its rhetoric and its readings, the instructor and the 
observers retained a star. of valuing uruversity-type knowledge over 
public school knowledge. There is irony here. The instructor created 
a university course that presupposed teachers should approach their 
own learning from an empowered position that breaks down the 
hegemony of being taught down to. Then in our understanding of that 
course, the researchers impose the same hegemony. 

This critique can be enriched by adding the issue of gender to the 
mix We viewed ourselves as supportive of feminist perspectives on 
education and social analysis. Yet, our construction of gender roles and 
expectations without our research trio tilted our interpretations of the 
group of ten women teachers, and devalued their participation in sexist 
ways. Within our research trio, Jim and Scot both admired Sue for her 
outspoken and abrasive style of thinking and interaction. We agreed 
that Sue's style contested the common professional norms of appropri- 
ate female behavior and discourse for elementary teachers. Her 
provocative words and arguments from a radical child advocacy 
stance often left the teachers wide-eyed and red-faced. Gradually, Jim 
and Scot constructed Sue as the ideal feminist, a radicalized bench- 
mark for the teachers. The relatively mild mannered teachers seemed 
to fall short (again), this time in contrast to our construction of the super 
feminist. 
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In our constructions of difference-based social realities, the three of us 
othered the teachers. We pushed them to the margins of our critical 
context based on a diagnosis oilacking in critical fibre. We had theorized 
ourselves into the very predicament we so passionately wanted the 
teachers to confront in their own educational work. We understand 
that this is what we did. We do not understand how teaching with an 
agenda (of any sort) can avoid this paradox of empowerment. 

Learning is Engagement 

In our discussions, we found that we counted as learning those 
occasions where the participants were engaged in the context. These 
occasions were characterized by a sense of xoith-it-ness. In engaged 
situations, the context focus was on issues that the participants agreed 
were important. The interaction was typically permeated with affect. 
Lyons (1983) suggests that within such an engagement epistemology, 
knowledge creates the intimate connections between persons. Stu- 
dents and teachers may work on cognitive and skills-based academic 
tasks. Yet, they meet also on a shared affective and morally constructed 
plane. One can view the construction of relationship as an alternate 
teaching reality that occurs in the context of academic space. We felt 
that such a view provided for social engagement and with it a moral, 
ethical dimension. 

From a literacy content perspective, engagement was a primary 
component of the new literacy philosophy of the course. In reading 
texts as a classroom practice, it is the interpretation of the meanings, at 
all levels and from multiple perspectives that is the valued outcome of 
pedagogy (Willensky, 1990). Similarly, in writing, it is the use of 
students' innermost beliefs as an occasion for literacy that is the 
dynamo that drives the writing process (Atwell, 1987; Calkins, 1991; 
Graves, 1983). It is clear that teachers' empathic response and connect- 
edness with students' emotional lives take on important roles in the 
new literacy. 

Teachers' involvement in the personal lives of their students is 
problematic. Gilbert (1988) and Long (1987) remind us that textual and 
social imerpretations, however well they are intentioned, may repro- 
duce the hegemonies that they potentially serve to deconstruct. We 
thought this was especially possible in elementary classrooms where 
students live with a single adult for a great deal of time. If implicit 
cultural valuing (or even explicit) is not unpacked when that occurs as 
part of the stories or as part of the interpretations, then social inequali- 
ties such as classism, racism, and heterosexism, go unexamined and are 
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essentially reproduced as part of the story interpretation. In the 

current power relationships of classrooms, teachers own some of the 

responsibility for reproducing these social inequities. 
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Vocabulary Development 
as Knowledge of Word 

Tom Estes 



In teaching a seventh grade science class on the topic of physical and 
chemical change, I opened with an exploration of two words, physical 
and chemical. I wanted to create a conceptual distinction between these 
different kinds of changes. I wrote on the chalkboard the word physic 
(a word derived in meai/ng from nature) and asked the students if they 
knew of other words in which we might find this word embedded in 
some form. To get at the basic concept of what we call physical, I off- 
handedly asked, looking at the word I had written, "Does anyone know 
how to spell physician?" The response was practically touching in its 
innocence: "Oh, gosh, we had that word last week." They meant, of 
course, that it was a spelling word memorized for last Friday. But today 
not one child was confident of the spelling of the word. They had 
memorized its spelling, but they did not know how to spell it. They may 
have spelled it correctly on Friday's test, but now they did not know 
HOW the word was spelled. They did not have the slightest notion of 
how the spelling and the meaning of the word are connected, no idea 
of the intersection of meanings shared by words like physics, physician., 
physique, and physical, connections that are apparent in the spelling of 
all these words. 

I tell this storv to illustrate the central concern of a research project 
1 have undertaken this year. The content of the curriculum is conveyed 
in the printed and spoken language of textbooks and teacher explana- 
tions, The irony is that learners need to understand the language of a 
subject in order to advance in their understanding of the subject, but to 
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understand the language they must have some understanding of the 
subject. Teachers and texts speak to learners in a language of a 
discipline (Olson, 1977), but rarely speak to learners about that lan- 
giiage. The key to untying this Gordian knot is to help learners 
understand the intersections between what they already know about 
the language they use every day and the use of language in a specialized 
content like science, social studies, or mathematics. If understanding of 
a subject depends on understanding the language in which that subject 
is expressed, then part of teaching must always be given over to an 
exploration of how language works to convey the concepts of the 
subject (Konopak, 1991). 

A Model for Vocabulary and Concept Development 

Principle 1: The principle of system. Language, particularly in its 
denotative function, is non-arbitrary and metaphoric— words are 
tools for communicating about things unfamiliar in terms connected 
to things familiar. 

The study of any subject, in school or otherwise, is an exploration of 
a way of knowing and thinking about the topics that comprise the 
subject, along with the language in which that way of knowing and 
thinking is expressed. A major issue in teaching hinges on the relation- 
ship between concepts and vocabulary, between ideas and the lan- 
guage in which those ideas are expressed. Words do not arbitrarily 
label ideas, concepts, or things as would be the case if words were like 
numbers used as designations. Fortunately, words in English amount 
to a system that mirrors the connections among ideas, concepts, and 
things in human understanding. 

This proposition might effectively be illustrated by asking you to 
stretch your imagination. Imagine that on one great wall we could 
place all of human knowledge, illustrating that knowledge is a virtu- 
ally infinite set of connected concepts. Now imagine an opposite wall 
on which all the words of English are written, not at random or in lists, 
but in a manner that would display the conceptual structure of 
language. So, our words physics and physician and physique and 
physical would be together and located not far from other words 
related to the concept of existence. My claim is that the two walls 
mirror one another. 

Principle 2: The principle of incidence. Vocabulary is naturally 
and incidentally acquired as a means for the expression of under- 
standings. 
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People generally acquire only those words that are necessary' to the 
expression of ideas they understand and care about. Understandings 
generally precede language; language in the absence of understand- 
ings is difficult or impossible to retain. Thus, as a general rule, the 
vocabulary a person learns will serve the person for manipulating, 
refining, and making general use of concepts and understandings 
already acquired in a prelinguistic, intuitive form. Since vocabulary is 
a conventional and social phenomenon, it is usually acquired in conver- 
sation with someone else who cares about and understands the same 
thing or by exposure to ideas in print or other media. 

Every person can probably name a new word they've heard or se^n 
in print in the last six months. The strange thing is how often this new 
word will crop up again following its first encounter, as if now that one 
knows the word, others are catching on to it as well! The principle of 
incidence suggests that the word will only reappear if it suited the 
person who found it useful to express an idea or concept already 
known. (It would be fairly easy to empirically test this suggestion.) 

Principles: The principle of conceptualization. Teaching vocabu- 
lary is a matter of helping learners move simultaneously to greater 
sophistication in their understanding of concepts and their under- 
standing of language. 

To understand a subject is to gain access to the concepts, ideas, 
theories, models, and laws of which the subject is constituted. These 
components of a subject, however, are for the most part embedded in 
language that is at once particular and general — particular in that the 
components are tied to the subject, general in that those same compo- 
nents are connected by simile, analogy, and metaphor to the whole of 
language . Insights related to the connections between specific concepts 
and ordinary language are the building blocks of understandings. 

Each of these principles is related to the fact that every subject 
studied in school is more than a body of arbitrary facts. The academic 
disciplines are also ways of thinking about the world. Each of the 
disciplines and subject areas of school is the product of a conversation 
that has been going on for a long time. This is a conversation in which 
fine distinctions are created. It is helpful also to remember that the 
conversation is conducted in words that do not merely label things, but 
label distinctions among things. Tluis, each of the subject areas of the 
curriculum is grounded in a particular way of viewing, interpreting, 
and describing the world. Each generates a way of talking about the 
world, a particular conversation embedded in a general conversation, 
a special language embedded in ordinary language. 
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My purpose now is to embed this model in the reality of the language 
that students encounter in the course of their schooling. The research 
I have undertaken is grounded in a theory' of connectionism that 
envisages knowledge as a vast network of interconnected elements 
(Brown, Collins, & Duguid, 1989). On the surface, those elements are 
words, but on close inspection individual words prove meaningless. 
This is the reason that dictionary definitions and glossary entries seem 
so abstract in the absence of appropriate discussion of how words are 
ased and how they fit into the linguistic and conceptual context that are 
their homes. The meanings of words lie in connections, but in the 
absence of familiarity with how these connections are made, learners 
have little chance of remembering what they are asked to learn. They 
may memorize the spelling of physician but not know why it is spelled 
as it is or how the spelling relates to the fact that they go to a doctor for 
a physical exam. As Rumelhart once put it, "all the Imowledge is in the 
connections" (1989, p. 135). My goal is to provide a tool for learners that 
helps them to understand the concepts they study because they under- 
stand the connections, and not merely the definitions of words, by 
which those concepts are expressed. 

States of Knowledge of Language 

Consider how children learn to read, or, more precisely, what they 
m st know' before they can become very sophisticated in the use of 
language in reading and writing. At a moment of seeming magic in the 
acquisition of literacy, there dawns in the learner an awareness that the 
discrete sounds of words in speech are represented in print by letters. 
Soon, this awareness extends to the insight that the sound heard first in 
a spoken word is a clue to the initial letter of the word in print, and vice- 
versa. (Thus, bump is at first spelled by virtually all children as "b" and 
not "m" or "p" or any other random letter.) 

ITiis is the genesis of the first great insight for literacy that all readers 
must get. It is called the Alphabetic Principle: The letters of print 
represent the sounds of spoken language. TTie study of this phenom- 
enon in linguistics is called phonetics. The same thing in teaching is 
called phonics. 

In its more sophisticated form, the alphabetic principle holds that 
print is more stable than sound and so variations in sound do not 
necessarily signal variations in print. For example, consider dialectal 
differences in speech that do not usually show up in print, authors like 
Murk Twain and Joel Chandler Harris notwithstanding. Aside from 
dialect, and much more important to note, the English language is full 
of words like sigtt and signal that share many letters in common but are 
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different in sound. The sameness in print preserves the kinship of 
meaning shared by words like these and illustrates a critical fact 
articulateu by Richard Venesky (1967): "[English] orthography is not 
merely a letter-to-sound system riddled with imperfections, but, in- 
stead, a more complex and more regular relationship wherein pho- 
neme and morpheme share leading roles", (p. 76) 

This is the genesis of the second great insight for literacy, one not 
attained completely by many language users, which is the Allomor- 
phic Principle^: ITie writing system of English preserves meaning 
across variations in form, differences in the sounds and the spelling 
of words. The study of this phenomenon in linguistics is called 
morphophonemics. We have no name for it in teaching, probably 
because it is not given its due attention in teaching. My contention is 
that insight into morphemics is the key to deeper understandings of the 
system of the language children must struggle so hard to learn. Most 
of the struggle derives, I believe, from a failure to realize that there is a 
system to language, a reason why English orthography is like it is. In 
print and speech alike, sound and meaning are expressed in concert 
with one another. 



What would this imply for teaching? How might these principles 
change the way we interact with students regarding the various topics 
of the curriculum? 

It most certainly would not look like 20 words a week memorized for 
a test on Friday. The system I refer to must be understood, but there's 
nothing about it to memorize. My plea to anyone wishing to teach 
vocabulary is to do everything possible to substitute understanding for 
memorization — understanding of system must become a substitute for 
memorization of form. But, again, what would that imply for teaching? 

In part it would look like this: Where before the instructional 
conversation may have centered on ideas and information in the 
language of a topic, that same conversation should also include discus- 
sion about the language in which ideas and information are expressed. 
Tl^e plan for teaching that honored the principles of system, incidence, 
and conceptualization would include plans for teaching the vocabulary 
m which ideas and information are expressed. A few examples from 
several such plans, in this case for middle school students, will bring 
this suggestion into clearer focus. What I describe here is not a whole 

^ from alios meaning other and moq^h meaning /orm. 
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instructional conversation, but parts of several conversations about 
language in which the major concepts of the lessons were expressed. 

The first step in planning for teaching is always to identify those 
major concepts, the two or three ideas that underlie the lesson. Look 
closely at why those ideas are expressed as they are. That is, ask ''Why 
are these the words we use to talk about these concepts?" The teacher 
must become a student of language, and invite students to participate 
in exploring how language works. We label things and ideas as we do 
in order to express their relationship to other things and ’deas. 

Two examples will be used to make this point. In teaching a lesson 
on the city of Williamsburg, Virginia, early capital of the colonies, I 
worked two concepts into the conversation — the name, Williamsburg, 
and the word, capital. I began by pointing out the obvious — the city 
was named for William, King of England at the time Williamsburg was 
founded. But, I asked, why is burg attached to the name? What other 
cities have names that end in the same way? A few examples were 
offered, like Petersburg, Virginia; Martinsburg, West Virginia; and 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, which the students did associate with its 
namesake, William Pitt. In this context I mentioned that the root 
meaning of the word burg is to hide or protect, (The same root is seen 
in words like iceberg, burglary, and bury.) But how does a city hide or 
protect? It was easy for the students to see that a city is a burg in the 
sense that if offers protection and safety to its citizens. The students 
even recalled that some ancient and medieval cities had walls around 
them for protection. 

The meaning of the word capital was even easier to bring to light. The 
students were delighted with all the ways in which the root morpheme 
of this word comes up in English. The morpheme cap, meaning head, 
is derived from knpiit and shows up in modem English in various 
forms: cadet, capital, caprice, captain, cattle, chapter, chief, biceps, 
decapitate, kerchief, mischief, all containing the same morpheme, 
sometimes distinctly so, sometimes not so distinctly. 

In a lesson on the Middle Ages, and particularly the period of the 
crusades, I chose the concepts middle and crusade for discussion. I asked 
the students what they thought might be meant by the phrase, Middle 
Ages. Middle of what? What does it mean to say of anything that it's 
in the middle? I asked for any uses of the word, thinking they would 
immedia^ '‘ly say "middle school." The first thing they said was 
"middle aged." Then middle school, middle child, Middle East, middle 
ear, middle man, and (I offered) middling and amid. Then I pointed 
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out that mid is sometimes spelled med, although it is the same root. 
Words like medieval, median, medium, and mediocre were brought 
up. The most interesting was Mediterranean, the name of the sea 
between two continents — a sea between the lands. Someone recalled 
terra as connected to the concept of land or earth, and so in the middle 
of the land came easily. But what about Middle Ages? Did we forget 
the point of the lesson? On the contrary, we now had all we needed to 
clarify v/hy this time period of about a thousand years is referred to as 
it is — because it was between two other times we call ancient (ending 
with the fail of Rome) and modem (beginning with the Renaissance.) 

Crusade was much easier. I began with ade, as meaning "furnished 
with." The students thought of lemonade, Kool Ade, and orangeade. 
All are flavored drinks furnished with sweeteners. The word element 
crus means cross, and those who marched on the crusades went to 
furnish the cross to those they considered infidels. 

Lessons that have conversations like these integrated into them 
focus attention on information and the language in which information 
is expressed. Thus part of the answer to the question, "What should 
school teach?" is to say, "Teach students to participate in the great 
conversations that have defined what it means to be educated." Teach 
them the joy of language in which distinctions of thought are reflected. 
Teach so that vocabulary development is deliberately planned to occur 
incidentally. 
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Pieces of the Puzzle: Putting 
Reading and Writing Together 
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For many years, educators have theorized that reading and writing 
involve similar processes. Squire (1983) explained that the processes 
are similar before, during, and after reading or writing. Setting a 
purpose, activating existing knowledge, and deteimining a point of 
view occur before both reading and writing. During reading and 
writing, there is active emotional and intellectual engagement. After 
reading and writing, the processes of evaluating, analyzing, and apply- 
ing are used. Tierney and Pearson (1983) also proposed a decade ago 
that good readers and writers plan before, compose during, and revise 
after reading and writing. Since that time, research has continued to 
shed new light on how these processes develop. 

Because reading and writing appear to be two sides of the same 
process (Squire, 1983), some educators advocate teaching reading and 
writing together (Cooper, 1993), According to Cooper (1993), reading 
and writing should be taught together because they (a) are both 
constructive processes, (b) share similar processes and kinds of knowl- 
edge, (c) improve achievement, (d) foster communication, and (e) lead 
to outcomes not attributable to either process alone. 

In recent years, many programs that teach reading and writing 
together have been established, but few have been evaluated. The 
purpose of this article is to describe a school- wide reading/ writing 
program tliat has been in existence for three years, to share findings of 
a recent evaluation of the program, and to discuss implications for 



teachers. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM 

The reading/writing program in this small, rural school in Weiner, 
Arkansas is an outgrowth of a program developed by Patricia Hesse 
and implemented in her classroom for several years. This teacher 
trained other teachers in the school and supervised the implementation 
of the program in grades 1-6. She received the Christa McAuliffe 
Fellowship and used the award to purchase computers and develop a 
publishing center during the second year of the school-wide program. 

To provide a better understanding of the reading/writing program, 
a description of daily classroom activities is presented. During the first 
hour of each day, all students are involved in writing. The writing block 
is divided between Writing Time, which involves quiet activities, and 
Conference Time, which tends to be noisier as students interact with 
each other. Each student has a Writing Booklet, fashioned after a model 
in The Beginning of Writing by Temple, Nathan, Burris, and Temple 
(1988), that serves as a guide for students. 

Writing Time 

During the first 30 minutes of the writing block, students refer to the 
Writing Booklet and choose one of the following activities listed on the 
sheet entitled Things 1 Can Do During Writing Time. 

1. I can add to my topic list. 

2. 1 can brainstorm a new topic. 

3. I can begin a new draft. 

4. I can read my drafts and decide which one I want to publish. 

5. 1 can improve or add to a draft I have started. 

6. 1 can underline misspelled words. 

7. 1 can look for words that should be capitalized. 

8. I can draw pictures for one of my drafts. 

Conference Time 



The second 30-minute segment of the writing block is called Confer- 
ence Time. Again, students refer to a page in the Writing Booklet for 
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suggested activities. The following activities are listed on the page 
entitled Things I Can Do During Confe'^ence Time. 

1. I can do anything from my Writing Time list. 

2. I can hold a conference with a friend. 

3. I can write at a friend's desk or at a place we find comfortable. 

4. I can draw some pictures for a friend's draft. 

5. I can hold a conference with my teacher. 

Publishing Journey 

Many students are involved in taking a draft through the publishing 
journey during Writing Time and Conference Time. Items 5-8 on the 
Writing Time list and items 2-5 on the Conference Time list above refer 
to activities that occur along the publishing journey (see Figure 1). 

Name Date 

1. Choose a draft you would like to publish. 

2. Read your draft to a friend. Use your conference guidelines. 

3. Work on the draft if you need to. Add some information, or 
move words around. 

4. Put your draft in CONFERENCE BOX 1. 

5. Try editing your draft by yourself using the PROOFREADING 
CHECKLIST. 

6. Put your draft in CONFERENCE BOX 2. 

(We will look at vour editing and talk about a new skill you 
may need to use.) 

7. Work on editing your story for final publication. 

8. Put your draft in our TO BE PUBLISHED BOX. 

Figure 1. Publishing journey 
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The publishing journey begins when a student selects a draft for 
publication. The next step is a conference with a peer. In order to 
prepare students for conferences at the begirming of the school year, 
teachers explain the roles and responsibilities of both student author 
and peer. In addition, they model acceptable and unacceptable 
conferencing behavior. Conference guidelines in the Writing Booklet 
outline the following procedures. The student author begins by read- 
ing the piece to the peer while the peer listens for strengths. Then the 
peer tells what he or she liked about the draft. Next the student author 
rereads the piece aloud while the peer listens for areas that need 
improvement. Finally, the peer writes questions and suggestions on 
self-adhesive notes and affixes them in appropriate places on the draft. 
The student author considers the peer's input and revises the text by 
changing words, making insertions and deletions, and rearranging 
sentences and paragraphs to make the message clearer. (Drafts are 
written on continuous feed computer paper with alternating green and 
white lines. Students draft on the white toes and use the green lines for 
revisions.) 

The next step along the publishing journey is a student/ teacher 
conference to discuss the content of the revised draft. (When Hesse 
conducted tiaining sessions for teachers at the beginning of the school- 
wide program, studer^ ^teacher conferences were modeled and teach- 
ers were engaged in playing both roles.) Figure 2 presents sample 
conference questions given to teachers for use as needed. 

Introductory Questions 

• Tell me about your piece of writing. 

• Why did you choose this subject to write about? 

• What surprises you most about this draft? 

• What questions did your conference partner have? 

Questions That Deal With Meaning 

• Do you have more than one story here? 

• Underline the part that tells what your draft is about. 

• What is the most important thing you are trying to say here? 
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Questions That Deal With Authority 

• This part isn't clear to me. Can you tell what you mean? 

• Can you tell me more about this? 

Questions That Deal With Voice 

• How does this draft sound when you read it aloud? 

• Circle the part that is most exciting. 

Questions That Deal With Development 

• Do you have enough mformation? 

• Can you tell me where you are going in your draft? 
Questions That Deal With Desig n 

• How does the beginjning of your piece grab your reader's 
attention? 

• How have you tied your ending to your beginning? 
Questions That Deal With Clarity 

• Can you be more specific here? 

• Can you think of a different way to say this? 

Questions That Help a Writer Move On 

• What do you intend to do now? 

• What can you do to make your draft better? 

Questions That Help Children See Their Growth 

• How are you a better writer now than you were at the 
beginning of the year? 

• Can you think of something new you tried in this draft that 
you have never tried before? 

Figure 2. Sludent/Teacher Conference Questions 
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After the student /teacher conference, the student may make further 
revisions in content before editing the draft. When editing, students 
mark changes with red pens provided by the teacher. A proofreading 
checklist in the Writing Booklet reminds students to check the 
following: 

1. Did I spell all words correctly? 

2. Did I write each sentence as a complete thought? 

3. Do I have any run-on sentences? 

4. Did I end each sentence with correct punctuation? 

5. Did I begin each sentence with a capital letter? 

6. Did I use capital letters correctly in other places? 

Students are expected to correct only those errors within their ability 
levels, so the teacher may teach a mini-lesson cn a needed skill during 
the student /teacher conJFerence. The student then applies the skill in 
the final editing. The final draft is edited by an adult (teacher, parent 
volunteer, or aide) who corrects errors in mechanics that are above the 
child's ability level. While students' language is retained, they learn 
that in the world of publishing even the best authors have editors. 

The student author, a parent volunteer, or an aide may type the final 
draft on a computer. The Apple Works word processing program is 
used with Apple II E computers, and all stories are kept on a storage 
disk for easy access. After the final draft is printed, the student author 
or a classmate illustrates selected pages to convey the main idea of each 
page. Finally, covers are illustrated and laminated, and plastic binding 
is put on the book. 

Books are read to others in the school and are placed in the school 
library. In an awards ceremony at the end of the school year, all 
students in the school receive certificates acknowledging them as 
authors. Many students receive medals for meritorious stories or 
outstanding illustrations. 

EVALUATION OF THE READING/ WRITING 
PROGRAM 

During the third year of the reading/ writing program, we evaluated 
the pro);ram described above. Our purposes were to determine how 
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students (a) performed on a criterion-referenced test of basic reading 
skills; (b) used language arts skills required by the state in their writing; 
and (c) felt about reading. We felt our research should address these 
areas, because they were concerns expressed by teachers in the 
program. 

During the three years under study, the Arkansas Department of 
Education changed achievement tests, but the state-mandated Mini- 
mum Performance Text (MPT) was administered each year. The MPT 
uses a multiple-choice format to assess student performance in v/ord 
recognition (prefixes, suffixes, synonyms, antonyms, context clues, 
etc.) and comprehension (main idea, details, sequence, predicting 
outcomes, cause/effect, etc.) It is required of all third and sixth graders 
in the state. 

When MPT scores were obtained for all third grade classes and all 
sixth grade classes over the three years of the school-wide reading/ 
writing program, we found that students had generally met the expec- 
tation of the Arkansas Department of Education that 85% of the 
students show mastery of the skills tested on the MPT, In the third 
grade classes, 85% or more of the students showed mastery of 16 of the 
19 skills at the end of the first year of the program, 13 of 19 the second 
year, and 18 of 19 the third year. Over the same period, at least 85% of 
the sixth graders mastered 12 of 15 skills the first year, 8 of 15 the second 
year, and 14 of 15 the third year. Skills not mastered at the end of the 
third year were suffixes at the third grade level and inferences at the 
sixth grade level. 

To determine the extent to which language arts skills required by the 
state had been learned and could be applied by students in their 
writing, we evaluated writing samples of selected third graders and 
sixth graders over a six-month period during the third year of the 
program. Three boys and three girls in each grade mentioned above 
were identified using percentile ranks on the total reading section of the 
Stanford Achievement Text, 8th Edition which was administered in the 
spring of the previous school year. We selected one boy ai. i one girl 
from each grade above who had obtained a percentile rank in the 90s on 
the total reading section of the Stanford 8, one boy and one girl with a 
reading percentile rank in the 50s, and one boy and one girl with a 
reading percentile rank in the 30s. These twelve students were similar 
in socioeconomic background, ethnicity, and race. The six third graders 
were in the same class, and the six sixth graders were in the same class. 

During the three years of the program, teachers were expected to 
leach language arts skills listed by grade in a publication distributed by 
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the Arkansas Department of Education. Skills are classified by level 
(basiC/ developmental, and extension) under the headings of capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, usage, literature, and composition. For this study, 
we selected nine skills from the third grade language arts skills list and 
nine skills from the sixth grade list that we thought would be evident 
in student writing. Skills were selected from each category on the state 
list. At the third grade level, we selected the following: (a) capitalize 
days, months and holidays; (b) capitalize cities, towns, states, and 
countries; (c) place a period after a telling sentence; (d) place a question 
mark after a question; (e) form plurals by adding s; (f) arrange events 
in sequential order; (g) select an appropriate title for a story; (h) choose 
words to express a character's feelings; and (i) write three basic types of 
sentences. For sixth grade, the following skills were assessed: (a) 
capitalize the first word of a sentence; (b) use a comma to separate 
words in series; (c) use an apostrophe in a contraction; (d) form plurals 
of regxilar and irregular nouns; (e) write the possessive fom ^ of singular 
and plural nouns; (f) select the predicate that agrees with the subject in 
number; (g) arrange in chronological order the introduction, develop- 
ment, and conclusion of a story (plot); (h) identify character traits 
(appearance, personality); and (i) identify the setting of a short story 
using dated events, place names, and vocabulary. 

Writing samples were collected from the identified students after 
they revised and edited their own w'ork but before they received input 
from peers or the teacher. The papers were read and each of the above 
skills was rated from 1-5, depending on the frequency with which the 
skill was used correctly in the sample. A rating of five was given if the 
student always used the skill correctly. A rating of one meant that the 
student had opportunities to use the skill in the piece, but he or she 
never used the skill correctly. N/A was given if there was no opportu- 
nity to use the skill in the paper. We found that the six third graders and 
the sbc sbcth graders either always or almost always used the selected 
skills correctly. Within each of these grades, we found little difference 
among the three achievement levels or between sexes in the application 
of the selected skills. 

In addition to assessing knowledge and skills, the researchers felt it 
was important to determine the impact of such an extensive writing 
program on students' attitudes toward reading. Near the end of the 
third year of the program, the first author of this article administered 
the Elementary Reading Attitude Sur\^ey (McKenna & Kear, 1990) to all 
third and sixth graders in the school. This instrument consists of 20 
statements about reading, followed by four pictures of Garfield. The 
pictures show a range of emotions, from very happy to very upset The 
score on the first 10 items mdicates attitude toward recreational read- 
ing, while the score on the secg^^ 10 indicates attitude toward aca- 
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demic reading'. A composite score may also be obtained. The 40 third 
graders scored at the 45th percentile in recreational reading, the 36th 
percentile in academic reading, and the 34th percentile overall. Scores 
for the 39 sixth graders were as follows: recreational reading at the 51st 
percentile, academic reading at the 54th percentile, and a composite 
score at the 52nd percentile. 

IMPLICATiONS 

From the MPT scores, the researchers made several inferences. First, 
we felt students had learned the skills identified by the state depart- 
ment of education as being essential. Further, the scores seemed to 
support Squire's (1983) notion that comprehending and composing are 
two sides of the same coin; only one comprehension score (inferences) 
was Lelow the expected mark in the third year. Another interesting 
observation was made from the third grade scores. These students had 
participated in the writing program since starting first grade, and they 
showed mastery of all but one word recognition skill at the end of the 
third year. These figures on word recognition seemed to provide 
support for teaching skills in a context that is meaningful to the learner 
and for integrating reading and writing instruction as well. 

The evaluation of the author-edited writing samples gave further 
support to the merit of integrating reading and writing. Students had 
generally moved beyond the basic skills and developmental skills on 
the state department list. They were operating on the extension level! 
For example, students' papers indicated they could perform extension- 
level activities such as editmg and correcting personal work for capi- 
talization errors, writing and correctly punctuating dialogue betv^een 
two persons, and correcting run-on sentences. This finding suggests 
that students can achieve at higher levels when provided with oppor- 
tunities to go beyond drill and practice. 

The scores on the reading attitude survey were encouraging but 
puzzling. Based on our experiences, attitude toward reading is gener- 
ally more positive in the primary grades than in the intermediate 
grades, but third ^Traders in this study had more negative attitudes 
toward reading than did sixth graders. The sixth graders may have 
been more skilled at selecting the response that would be viewed as 
positive. 



CONCLUSION 

A reading/writing program such as the one at Weiner Elementary 
School can enhance reading/language arts skills of students. Often 
teachers in states that require the teaching of specific skills fear skills 
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will not be learned without extensive use of isolated skill instruction 
and practice. Knowledge that skills do not suffer when writing is 
emphasized should make teachers feel more secure in moving away 
from workbooks and ditto sheets. From our experience with this 
reading/writing program, we are convinced that reading and writing 
do involve similar processes and that there are many benefits to an 
integrated program. 
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Literature Study Groups in 
Reading Education 

Janet A. Miller 



"I enjoyed talking to fellow teachers about how to use In the Year of 
the Boar and Jackie Robinson in the classroom." 

"The hardest part of the group was not giving away what was going 
to happen to those who had not yet completed the book." 

"It was interesting to share my feelings with others in my group. We 
had a lot of the same responses." 

"I loved Good Night Mr. Tom." 

These comments resulted from experiences of graduate students 
with literature study groups in a graduate reading methods course. 
While elementary and secondary' teachers have been usmg literature 
study groups as part of literature based reading instruction for several 
years, (Cheriand, 1992; Gilles, 1989; Kelly, 1990; Knipping & Andre, 
1988; Strickland, Dillon, Funkhouse, Click, & Rogers, 1989; Watson & 
Davis, 1988) they are also being used at the university level as a means 
of modeling various teaching strategies (Wells, 1990). In this article, I 
will discuss literature study groups, describe how I use them at the 
university level, and share student reactions as well as my own conclu- 
sions about the value of such groups in reading teacher education. 

Literature study groups, or literature response groups as they are 
sometimes called, provide opportunities for students to read and 
respond to selected pieces of literature. The groups may be organized 
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in a variety of ways and the purpose or focus may change from time to 
time, but they are typically a group endeavor that uses literature as a 
focus for study. Most of the literature study groups described in the 
professional literature have several common characteristics: (a) They 
involve reading, sharing, questioning, plarming and record keeping; 
(b) Teachers often begin by structuring the groups and gradually turn 
over more and more control to the students so that the groups can 
function independently of the teacher. 

Literature discussion groups are not necessarily a new idea. In the 
1950s and 1960s Veatch (1966) and Barbe (1975) encouraged teachers to 
use literature discussion groups as part of individualized programs. In 
addition the Great Books Clubs which were developed by Mortimer 
Adler and his colleagues featured literature study groups (Pankiewicz, 
1993). More recently well known reading professionals (Atwell, 1987; 
Calkins, 1986; Harste & Short, 1991; Raphael, et al., 1992; Routman, 
1991) have provided theoretical and practical information aoout litera- 
ture study groups which has helped teachers incorporate them into 
their whole language or literature-based reading prcgrans. 

Current proponents of literature study groups in elemontary and 
secondary classrooms believe that students benefit in several ways 
when teachers incorporate such groups in their literacy program. First, 
students are engaged in reading material generally classified as Litera- 
ture as opposed to textbook material. Literature, which is written for 
enjoyment as opposed to texts which are written and organized for 
teaching children, is designed to ''create a mood, convey a theme or 
share an exciting plot without considering the reading skills that might 
be required or encouraged by reading the material" (Wiseman, 1992, 
p. 24). As a result it has more potential to challenge the intellect, stir the 
emotions and encourage reflection. Watson and Davis (1988) stress the 
importance of both extensive and intensive reading of literature in a 
reading program and argue that trivilized texts or basal readers may 
not "meet the cognitive- linguistic needs" of developing readers (pp. 64- 
65). 

Second, in addition to the opportunity for students to experience 
literature or authentic materials as they are often called, literature study 
groups highlight the significaiice of individual response to text. Lan- 
guage arts teachers today are likely to be aware of reader response 
theory which has according to Nelms (1988) shifted the attention of 
language arts teachers today "to readers" responses, to the act of 
reading, and to the text in the reader's head" (p. 6). Put response 
is when "we begin to articulate our feelings, ideas, and judgments 
about a piece of literature," when it begins to take another shape (p. 7). 
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The focus is still on the interaction of text and reader, but the emphasis 
moves from the text itself to the reader. 

The relation between text and reader lies at the heart of reading as 
transaction, which may well be the underlying belief of many of the 
teachers who use literature study groups. In the reading transaction, 
according to Rosenblatt (1991) "the words of the text may be said to 
activate elements of memory, to stir up the organismic state linked to 
the words and their referen" (p. 119). The evocation of meaning from the 
text then requires a sorting-out activity oc choosing activity which is 
central to thinking, and hence central to reading. Reading is "a form of 
thinking in transaction with a text" (p. 119). Teachers who use 
literature study groups provide students with the opportunity to 
realize that meaning is not necessarily located in the text but comes 
"during the transaction between the reader and the text" (p. 116). 

Probst (1988), who also views reading as transaction, believes that 
group discussions about literature may help students come to under- 
stand that different kinds of meaning emerge from reading a text. 
Group discussions may trigger private and personal memories, ideas 
and thoughts, reflections upon own experiences, relationships, knowl- 
edge of self. Or they might lead to reflection and possibly Imowledge 
about another person. "Discussion of the text" in literature study 
groups, "should reveal different responses, different senses of the work 
that might awaken readers to the uniqueness of others in their class" 
(Probst, 1988, p. 25). Such discussion "that invites students to share 
their readings — the feelings aroused, the thoughts and ideas sug- 
gested, the interpretations proposed, the judgments offered — will in- 
evitably reveal differences and similarities among the readers." He 
believes that this "socializing effect, the understanding of one another, 
is surely one of the valid objectives for instruction in literature" (p. 25). 

Indeed, the interaction with other students is a significant benefit of 
participating in literature study groups. Harste and Short (1991) who 
call such groups Literature Circles, claim that "talking about a piece of 
literature with others gives readers time to explore half-formed ideas, 
to expand their understandings of literature . . . and to become readers 
who think critically and deeply about what they read" (p. 191). In 
addition, Harste, Woodward, and Burke (1984) believe literature circles 
can facilitate reading and writing as social events and enhance intellec- 
tual development. Group discussions about books where children 
have the opportunity to say something to fellow readers about what 
they are reading and about what they ''make of their reading up to that 
point," (Woodward & Burke, 1984, p. 214) can help children connect 
new ideas to prior knowledge and integrate imderstandings. 
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A number of reading educators have reported on the specific ways 
literature study groups are being used in elementary and secondary 
schools. Watson and Davis (1988) describe a fifth grade classroom 
program that involved "real literature for children, high level thinking 
about the literature, and readers meeting together in small groups to 
talk and think about what they are reading" (p. 60). They concluded 
that working with the children in the program taught them that reading 
is both a "personal and a social activity" (p. 65). Children, they argue, 
"must have time to read silently, personally" as well as "the opportu* 
nity to talk with others about books . . . Through confrontations with 
ideas, formation, and perspectives other than their own, members of 
the group are challenged and grow" (p. 65). 

Knipping and Andre (1988) reported on a first grade classroom 
where the teacher wanted to use literature z udy groups to find ways to 
help children become engaged with literature and then to share the 
ways that the literature touched them. The teachers found that "young 
children could respond critically to literature" and that their responses 
indicated "a greater intensity of emotion and depth of thought them we 
had anticipated" (pp. 76-77). 

Keegan and Shrake (1991) used literature study groups as an alter- 
native to ability grouping. They established four heterogeneous groups 
which met three times a week to discuss a particular novel. Using a tape 
’ recorder, open ended and other types of teacher developed questions 
which dealt with content, reading strategies, authors, and writing, 
Keegan and Shrake were able to help children deal with issues of genre 
and general writing techniques. 

Several other research studies have reported on the benefits of 
literature study groups. Templeton (1990) found that literature study 
groups exposed children to a variety of texts and involved them in 
responding to those texts through many types of activities including 
discussion and writing. Beds and Wells (1989) studied the results of 
literature study groups in fifth and sixth grade classrooms. They found 
that talking and thinking about books in a cooperative learning situa- 
tion encouraged children to read as a transaction in that they brought 
meaning to the text and took meaning from the text. Students, accord- 
ing to Beds and Wells, constructed meaning, were personally involved 
in the read ing, and engaged in inquiry and serious critique of the works 
they read. 

Wells (1990) explored the use of literature study groups at the 
university level in a reading methods class. Students participated in 
literature study groups organized around poems, short stories and 
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novels. Wells collected data through audiotapes and transcripts of the 
discussion groups, response journals and comments made in class. She 
concluded that the university students developed a "deeper under- 
standing of what they do naturally as literature people" and "began to 
recognize the importance of a transactional view of teaching and 
learning" (p. 35). 

Since I believe in the importance of literature study groups, I decided 
to incorporate them in my graduate reading courses. By modeling the 
use of literature study groups, I hoped students would become com- 
fortable with them as a potential strategy for their own classrooms. 
Literature study groups would engage them in talking and thinking 
about literature and perhaps help them understand reading as a 
transaction as well as something about reader response theory. 

In order to implement literature study groups, I had to make a 
number of decisions about orgaiiization, management, and materials. 
Since the graduate classes in which I wanted to use literature study 
groups meet one night each week for a semester, and the literature 
study group activity is only one of several teaching strategies I wanted 
to demonstrate or model, I had a limited amount of time to devote to the 
activity. I decided to use the study groups over a sLx week period in 
order to give the students a sense of the procedures they might follow 
if they implemented literature study groups in an elementary or 
secondary classroom. I devoted approximately one hour and a half of 
each class session during a part of the semester to hold in-class litera- 
ture study groups as well as discussions about utilizing the strategy in 
the students' own classroom teaching. 



Next I had to decide whether the entire class would read the same 
piece of literature or whether there would be some self-selection. 
Initially, I decided to incotporate both in the literature study groups. At 
the begiiuiing of the semester, I surx^eyed the class to determine if 
students had read several chapter booli I pre-selected. I found one 
book that no one had read: Prairie Songs (1987). tasked a local children's 
book store to have enough copies of it av t liable so that students could 
purchase copies. In addition tl'ie store oixiered several copies of some 
of the other titles which students had not read. Students had to self- 
select a second book from among a set of chapter books including Good 
Night, Mr. Tom (1982), In the Year of the Boar and Jackie Robinson (1984), 
The Island on Bird Street (1984) and The Night journey (1986). 



In order to model the activity as closely as possible to the way I would 
anticipate it being used in an elementary or secondary classroom and 
to enable the group to share in sony decisions, I asked students 
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to forego reading the books ahead of time. I wanted them to have the 
experience of predicting and raising authentic questions as they worked 
their way through the books. 

I began the literature study group activity by carrying out several 
pre-reading activities with Prairie Songs. I used pre-reading question 
charts and had students make up sentences using key words from the 
book. Then I assigned approximately one-third of the chapter book for 
the next week's class. When the students returned the following week 
they randomly formed discussion groups which remained stable for 
the duration of the literature study group activity on Prairie Songs. The 
students participated in a free discussion of the book and also re- 
sponded to some guided questions which I distributed to the groups. 
For example, I asked groups to discuss what they liked about the book, 
which characters they identified with, if any, and what important kinds 
of prior knowledge might be needed to enjoy or respond to the book. 
I also asked them to make some predicHons about what might happen 
as the story developed. At the end of the session, each group of students 
decided how much they would read for the next week. 

The same in-class procedure was followed for the second and third 
literature study group sessions. During the second and third sessions, 
however, I involved the students in several literature extension activi- 
ties. For example, they did character study activities, webs, and story 
grammar charts (Macon, Bewell & Vogt, 1991). In addition, I asked each 
group to generate a list of other kinds of literature extension activities 
they might use with the book. Finally each group determined one 
activity and/ or project they would complete to share with the rest of the 
class. 

During the final session devoted to Prairie Songs, each group pre- 
sented their activity or project related to the book and the entire class 
shared their reactions to the book and to the literature study group as 
an instructional strategy. The literature extension activities developed 
by each of the groups were quite creative, ranging from bulletin board 
displays to dramatic scenes with coordinated music. 

In addition to the on-going discussion groups, I asked students to 
write entries in a journal or reading response log in order to have 
individual written responses to the book. Students frequently referred 
to ideas from their journals during the in-class small group discussions, 
I read and responded to the entries each week so that I could be aware 
of students' responses to the book and share in some of the on-going 
discussions. 
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After Prairie Songs was completed, students formed literature study 
groups based on their self-selected chapter book. Over a period of 
several weeks, each group read and discussed the books and decided, 
as a group, on one activity or project which they used to share their book 
with the rest of the class. Students identified and discussed similarities 
and differences among the books and made comparisons to Prairie 
Songs. 

Students' reactions to the literature study groups have been gener- 
ally enthusiastic. One student wrote in a journal "It was interesting to 
share my feelings with the others in my group. We had a lot of the same 
responses." Another said "This was fun for me." Finally a student who 
had connected a personal experience with something she had read in 
The Night Journey wrote "I cried today as I read Rache's account of Nana 
Shasie's death. I cried for Rache, and, quite frankly, I cried a little for 
Aunt Cath too." 

In addition to these individual reactions, I found that the experience 
of reading and discussing a book such as Prairie Songs brought about a 
sense of community in the classroom. Many students seemed to feel 
quite comfortable sharing some very personal experiences that they 
were reminded of while reading Conrad's book. The shared reading 
and the group discussions, I believe, helped create a supportive and 
open em ironment for the students and resulted in an authentic expe- 
rience. 

I believe students experienced reading as transaction and gained 
some insights into the benefits of literature study groups for children. 
Based on class discussions and journal entries, I could tell that students 
found different meanings from the texts. These meanings varied with 
the individual backgrounds as well as the intellectual and emotional 
differences of the students. They each constructed their own meanings 
of the story and compared them to others. As they participated in the 
study groups, students thought critically about the meanings they were 
ascribing to the text, and they puzzled over ways they or their group 
could do something special to best illustrate what the book or books had 
meant to them. 

I am continuing to use literature study groups in my graduate 
reading education classes. I believe this activity, which included 
engagement and demonstration as well as other components of the 
Camboume model ( 1988), is well worth the time it takes. And it enables 
me to demonstrate the importance I hold for real books in the teaching 
of readir\g. In the semesters since my initial use of literature study 
groups in the graduate reading courses, I have used only one book for 
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the entire class. It is difficult to fit in the two separate types of literature 
study groups because of the need to deal with other reading issues and 
classroom strategies. Even the more limited implementation of litera- 
ture study, however, I feel is a valuable and authentic learning experi- 
ence for the students and a challenging way to teach. 
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Readin' Bout Huntin' an Fishin' 
in Appalachian Secondary Schools 

Thomas Cloer, Jr., Amy D. McMahan 



After 25 years of working in language arts/reading, attending an 
infinite number of meetings, conventions, and colloquia on reading, it 
seems odd that one never encountered even a reference to a session on 
secondary reading that contained content related to hunting and fish- 
ing. Yet, those of us from the southern mountains know that our rural 
secondary boys are certainly deeply involved with these outdoor 
pursuits. The theoretical perspective, therefore, of this paper is that 
attitudes and interests really matter, and in keeping with the theme of 
this conference, as we're putting the pieces together, affective concerns 
should not be shortchanged. 

The major objective of this paper is to share results of a study on the 
desirability ot sample of rural secondary^ students in upstate South 
Carolina to read about hunting and fishing, and how much these 
students report reading about hunting and fishing in their secondary 
curriculum. 



REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Smith (1988) has suggested that the emotional response to reading is 
the prim irv reason most people read for recreational purposes. Results 
published in the Reading Report Card from the National Center for 
Educational StatisHcs (1990a) indicated that unHl students are exposed 
through schools and home to more varied reading experiences, the 
reading proficiency of American students is unlikely to improve dra- 
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matically. These data showed that the secondary students who read 
most frequently were also the most proficient; and that those who 
never read for fun had the lowest proficiency. 

Authors of Learning to Read in Our Nation's Schools (NCES, 1990b), 
concluded that at least half of the 8th and 12th graders reported some 
difficulty reading literature textbooks. This was true for students in 
vocational/ technical programs, genera! programs, and academic pro- 
grams. These findings suggest that diverse reading material is needed 
in secondary literature classes. 

Ross and Fletcher (1989) studied attitudes toward reading of chil- 
dren in Tennessee; 189 were from rural areas, 109 from inner-city area, 
and 202 from a school near a university. The subjects were in grades 
three, four, and five. Ross and Fletcher foimd that the rural children's 
attitudes were the most negative. Even inner-city children had more 
positive attitudes about reading than rural Tennessee children. Re- 
searchers also found that girls had better attitudes tlian boys. 

Cloer and Pearman (1993) found that subjects in middle grades had 
more negative attitudes than primary grade children. Cloer and 
Pearman (1992) also found that boys had more negative attitudes about 
academic and recreational reading than girls. 

The most recent analyses of the data from the national Center for 
Educational Statistics (NCES, 1991) reveal that females at ages 9, 13, and 
17 outperformed their male counterparts in each of six reading assess- 
ments conducted by the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
from 1971 to 1990. The gap between males and females was approxi- 
mately the same in 1990 as in 1971 and males still traPed females in all 
five levels of difficulty assessed by the tests. 

Weintraub (1990) reviewed longitudinal research bv Smith (1990) 
who examined attitude development from childhood to adulthood. 
Subjects' attitudes about reading were assessed in grades 1, 6, 9, 12, and 
5 years after high school graduation. The adults in the study, ages 35 
to 44, were given the Adult Survey of Reading Attitudes Wallbrown, 
Brown & Engin, 1977), plus several questionnaires about reading habits 
and perceptions. The aim of the research was to determine how well 
early attitude measurements predicted adult attitudes. Smith found 
that high school students' attitudes were important in predicting adult 
attitudes. Smith also found that females had significantly higher 
positive attitude scores than males. 

Guzzetti (1990) found that linking students' hobbies and interests to 
elements in a novel as well as teacher modeling of a story retelling 
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resulted in significantly improved attitudes in a general English class. 
Guzzetti assessed change in attitudes using The Secondary Reading 
Attitude Assessment (Tullock-Rhody & Alexander, 1980). 

Ov^erall, results of the research reviewed suggest that adolescent 
boys from rural areas aie at risk of developing negative attitudes about 
reading. If we are to put all the pieces together, we must not overlook 
ways to assist youngsters who make few connections to the secondary 
curriculum. As these data indicate, attitudes toward reading at the 
secondary level carry over into the adult years. Guzzetti's (1990) 
research makes us hopeful that we too might link students' hobbies and 
interests to a good book and cause students to read voraciously. 

Method 

The current study attempted to determine if there was a significant 
difference between what a sample of rural secondary students want to 
read and what they actually do read about hunting and fishing. The 
investigators also examined the difference in attitudes of rural second- 
ary students towaid hunting as opposed to fishing, as well as gender 
differences. 



Subjects 

The subjects for this study were 545 secondary students in 32 English 
classes at a rural, secondary school in South Carolina. Seven different 
English teachers participated. There were 279 males and 266 females. 
Overall, students from 11 9th grade-classes, 10 10th grade-classes, 7 
11th grade-classes, ajid 4 12th grade classes were involved in the study. 

Procedure 

The English teachers administered a short, 10 item attitude inven- 
tory related to students' desire to read about hunting and fishing and 
an inventory of time spent pursuing those interests (^e Appendices A 
and B). 

The ten item attitude assessment included five items related to 
reading about fishing and five items related to reading about hunting. 
The corresponding assessment of reading frequency in relation to the 
topics also contained ten items. Teachers were given written direc- 
tions as to administration of the inventories. They were told that the 
researchers were interested in finding ways to better motivate rural 
youth to read and would have specific recommendations for the 
teachers to consider. Students identified only their gender and grade 
when they completed the instruments. 
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Results 

The interval-ratio scale used for assessing attitudes toward reading 
about fishing and hunting yielded mean scores of 5 to 25. The corre- 
sponding assessment of reading frequency in relation to fishing and 
hunting also yielded mean scores of 5 to 25. Each individuars assess- 
ment was tabulated and then collapsed into 32 class means for statisti- 
cal analysis. 

Table 1 gives t-test results for independent means. The desire to read 
about fishing (t = 7.68, p.<.001) and hunting (f = 8.29, p<.001) was 
significantly greater for males than females. While males reported 
reading about hunting (t = 5.47, p.<.001) and fishing {t = 4.28, p<.001) 
infrequently in school, they read significantly more about those topics 
than females. 

Table 1 



Mean Scores of Students' Attitudes Toward Reading About 
Hunting/Fishing ana Frequency of Reading About Hunting/ 
Fishing 



Inventory 


Fishing 


Hunting 


Attitudes 






Males 






M 


15.93 


17.02 


SD 


3.59 


3.78 


Females 






M 


9.75 


10.03 


SD 


2.79 


2.83 


Frequency 

Males 






M 


8.53 


9.10 


SD 


2.16 


2.35 


Females 






M 


6.61 


6.55 


SD 


1.28 


1.12 
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Table 2 gives /-test results for correlated means of males. The desire 
to read or attitude about fishing and hunting was compared to fre- 
quency of in-school reading for males. Results indicated that males 
have a significantly greater desire to read more about the topics. It is 
also evident that they encounter such topics infrequently. 

Table 2 



Mean Differences in Males' Attitude Toward 
Reading About Hunting/Fishing and Frequency 
of Reading About Hunting/Fishing 



Inventory 


“'Fishing 


^Hunting 


Attitude 


M 


15.93 


17.02 


SD 


3.54 


3.78 


Frequency 


M 


8.53 


9.10 


SD 


2.16 


2.35 



•T = 14.12 p. <.001 
= 14.13 p <.001 



Table 3 gives /-test results for correlated means of females. The 
desire to read or attitude about fishing and hunting were compared to 
in-school reading for females. While females reported less desire to 
read about hunting and fishing than males, their frequency of reading 
about the topics was significantly less than their desire to read. 
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Table 3 

Mean Differences in Females' Attitudes Toward 
Reading About Hunting/Fishing and Frequency 
of Reading About Hunting/Fishing 



Inventory 


‘‘Fishing 


^Hunting 


Attitude 


M 


9.75 


10.03 


SD 


2.79 


2.83 


Frequency 


M 


6.61 


6.55 


SD 


1.28 


1.12 



= 9.40, p <.001 

= 8.60, p <.001 



The analysis of means by grades using f-tests revealed no significant 
differences in attitudes or frequency at all grade levels examined for 
males and females. 



Discussion 

The results of this study confirm earlier findings of gender differ- 
ences related to reading. The males in this rural Appalachian second- 
ary school, while not euphoric about reading anything, were not 
negative toward content related to hunting and fishing. Females 
differed significantly from males in their attitudes toward the topics 
and their reading pursuits. It is important to note that the media 
specialist in this school works diligently to discover reading interests 
and attempts to meet individual interests. The media specialist was an 
important contributor to this study and asked that we assist her by 
suggesting reading materials related to these topics if we find that 
students are interested. Lists of materials about hunting/ fishing that 
we identified for her are available to readers who request them. 

It has been suggested that males in mral secondary schools have tlae 
most negative attitudes toward recreational reading. Remedial read- 
ing programs of the past have largely ignored the role of attitudes in [he 
process of becoming literate. This study attempted to find a reason for 
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some of this negativity and more importantly what might be done to 
ameliorate it. We have suspected since working as Appalachian 
volunteers in one-room schoolhouses during the 1960s that we might 
get further in language arts in a shorter amount of time by valuing, 
using, and making useful what these rural boys bring to the learning 
situation. As we rush to gain more insight into multi-cultural educa- 
tion, we should not neglect the rich Appalachian culture from which 
these secondary students emanate. 
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Appendix A 

Please put "M for male or for female on this line. 

Please put your grade (9, 10, 11, or 12) on this line. 

This is an inventory to see if you are interested in reading about 
fishing and/or hunting and if you read about them in school. Please 
mark the answer that best fits your attitude, 

1. I enjoy reading magazines about fishing. 

( ) strongly agree ( ) agree ( ) undecided ( ) disagree ( ) strongly disagree 

2. I enjoy reading books about fishing. 

( ) strongly agree ( ) agree ( ) undecided ( ) disagree ( ) strongly disagree 

3. I enjoy reading about different ways to improve my fishing skills. 

( ) strongly agree ( ) agree ( ) undecided ( ) disagree ( ) strongly disagree 

4. 1 enjoy reading about fishing experiences of different people. 

( ) strongly agree () agree ( ) undecided ( ) disagree ( ) strongly disagree 

5. I enjoy reading about clothes, tackle, and equipment I could use 
while fishing. 

( ) strongly agree ( ) agree ( ) undecided ( ) disagree ( ) strongly disagree 

6. I enjoy reading magazines about himting. 

0 strongly agree () agree () undecided () disagree () strongly disagree 

7. I enjoy reading books about hunting. 

( ) strongly agree ( ) agree ( ) undecided ( ) disagree ( ) strongly disagree 

8. I enjoy reading about different ways to improve my hunting skills. 
( ) strongly agree ( ) agree ( ) undecided ( ) d isagree ( ) strongly d isagree 
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9. I enjoy reading about hunting experiences of different people. 

( ) strongly agree ( ) agree ( ) undecided ( ) disagree ( ) strongly disagree 

10. 1 enjoy reading about equipment, clothes, and firearms that I could 
use while hunting. 

( ) strongly agree ( ) agree ( ) undecided ( ) disagree ( ) strongly disagree 

Appendix B 

In responding to the inventory below, please mark the answer that 
best describes your situation. 

1. We read magazines in school about fishing. 

( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes ( ) seldom ( ) never 

2. We read books in school about fishing. 

( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes ( ) seldom ( ) never 

3. We read in school about different ways to improve fishing skills. 

( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes ( ) seldom ( ) never 

4. We read in school about fishing experiences of different people. 

( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes ( ) seldom ( ) never 

5. We read in school about clothes, tackle, and equipment to use while 
fishing. 

( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes ( ) seldom ( ) never 

6. We read magazines in school about hunting. 

( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes ( ) seldom ( ) never 

7. We read books in school about hunting. 

( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes ( ) seldom ( ) never 

8. We read in school about different ways to improve hunting skills. 
( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes ( ) seldom ( ) never 

9. We read in school about hunting experiences of different people. 

( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes ( ) seldom ( ) never 

10. We read in school about equipment, clothes, and firearms to use 
while hunting. 

( ) always ( ) usually ( ) sometimes ( ) seldom ( ) never 



Students' Perceptions of High 
School Stratification and 
Opportunities 

Richard J. Telfer, Robert E. Jennings, 
Reed Mottley, George McNinch 



Recently, efforts have been made across the country to respond to 
changing workplace literacy needs. These initiatives fall into three 
categories. First, a number of states and school districts have developed 
tech prep initiatives, where high school students are counseled into 
courses that will prepare them for and allow them to choose either 
academic or teclinical careers. Second, related initiatives have been 
developed to encourage all students to focus on education for employ- 
ment. These efforts provide specific units, activities, or courses to help 
all students learn about and understand workplace literacy require- 
ments. Third, other initiatives have stressed the behaviors required in 
modem workplaces, specifically focusing on the development of prob- 
lem solving abilities and the ability to work cooperatively as a team 
with other individuals. 

These initiatives all shift the focus of high school preparation. High 
schools have tended to have a strong academic focus, with a primary 
responsibility of preparing students for college. With the move to 
strengthen workplace literacy, high schools appear to be taking more 
responsibility for job preparation. This is likely to have two effects. 
First, the attempt to make technical preparation as rigorous and desir- 
able as academic preparation is likely to attract to the technical areas 
many students who previously avoided those areas. Second, many 
students who in previous genera^otjs>^ould not have finished high 
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school or have gone on for further training will now be pursuing 
studies in technical areas. With this shift, a natural question is whether 
high schools are making fundamental changes in their approaches to 
education or simply making surface changes while preserving the 
fundamental nature of existing high schools. 

This study looks at concerns that hav^e been raised about structural 
barriers within schools that prevent restructuring or reform. Kenneth 
Gray (1993) suggests that high schools are structured to provide a type 
of eliteness that separates academically more successful students (the 
haves) from less successful students (the have nots), making it impos- 
sible to take advantage of the talents of all students. 

Objectives 

This study was designed to explore the following questions: (a) 
Does the high school educational program divide students into educa- 
tional groups and thereby foster notions of elitism? and (b) What 
opportunities do high school students have to work cooperatively, 
learn problem solving skills, and participate in shared decision mak- 
ing. Specifically, the study has two major purposes: (a) to examine 
high school students' perceptions of the relationship between per- 
ceived intelligence-based group membership and available literacy 
opportunities, expectations, and requirements; and (b) to understand 
better the extent to which high school students presently are exposed 
to cooperative work, problem solving skills, and shared decision 
making. 



Perspective or Theoretical Framework 

Concerns have been raised about structural barriers that keep 
schools from making necessary changes. Kenn« th Gray (1993) sug- 
gests that high schools push a type of eliteness that separates more 
successful students from less successful students. Gray refers to this 
situation as Taylorism, a type of social Darwinism that suggests that the 
fittest individuals in our society should do the thinking while the others 
should do the work. According to Gray, this division tends to prevent 
some high school students from being exposed to cooperative learning, 
effective problem solving, and shared decision making. For example, 
high school organizational patterns make difficult, if not impossible, 
the forming of cooperative, small-group teams inherent in the Total 
Quality Management model for business organization. 

As Gray states. If industrial concerns about the division between 
managers and workers and about the need to implement Total 
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Quality Management are sincere, attention must be paid to institu- 
tions that teach the old ways. One such institution is the schools, 
particularly high schools. Widespread worker/ manager collabora- 
tion and harmony will not develop unless high school educators 
begin to value and communicate mutual respect instead of elitism, 
(p. 373) 

Gray's criticism is congruent with that of other educational critics 
and pundits who have assailed the U. S. educational system over the 
past several years with alarming statistics and predictions about the 
lack of preparation of American workers for the modem workplace. 

Mikulecky (1982) and Rush, Moe and Storlie (1986) have pointed to 
the increasing complexity of the demands of the workplace, including 
but not restricted to literacy demands. With the moving of American 
plants to third world locations, where workers are available at less cost 
to the manufacturer (Moore, 1988; Morrow, 1992; Osling, 1991 ), the jobs 
that remain will require different kinds of skills of the workers (i.e., 
ability to work cooperatively and successfully in small group problem 
solving). Such cooperativeness is built upon mutual respect among 
workers. 

If Gray is correct, continued preparation of just a few future manag- 
ers and many lower level workers will not allow the United States to 
meet workplace requirements. The elitism promoted in high schools, 
he argues, establishes mind sets that are then carried into the w^ork- 
place. 

This study was designed to assess the current situation in high 
schools. Specifically, the study looked at whether elitism seems to exist 
in high schools and whetlier high schools are providing opportunities 
for students to engage in the kinds of activities that encourage working 
together effectively. Do the high schools teach the old ways as Gray 
suggests? Or are high schools providing opportunities for students to 
prepare for modem workplace requirements? 

Methods 

The subjects in this study were 198 high school students (approxi- 
mately 50 from each of four states) in 4 small cities in Georgia, Kansas, 
Mississippi, and Wisconsin. The students were high school sopho- 
mores, juniors, and seniors. 

A 28-item questionnaire (See Appendix) was developed to measure 
(a) students' perceptions of formal and informal ability grouping in 
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their schools and (b) the extent of students' experiences working 
cooperatively, solving problems, and sharing in decision making. Of 
the first 25 items 21 used a 5-point Likert scale and 4 required a yes-no 
choice and were designed to ascertain students' perceptions in 4 areas: 

(a) types of academic stratification or grouping found in high schools, 

(b) differential views of the different academic groups, (c) types of 
opportunities afforded to different groups, and (d) personal responses 
to the academic stratification. The final three items were open-ended 
questions addressing students' exposure to cooperative learning, prob- 
lem solving, and shared decision making. 

The questionnaires were administered by classroom teachers to 
students in required high school social studies or English classes. 
Students were given a brief explanation of the project, indicating that 
the study was intended to examine students' perceptions. Students 
were instructed to circle the responses that represented their opinions 
about each of the first 25 statements and write out their answers for the 
3 open-ended questions. Students were instructed not to put their 
names on the papers. 

Data Analysis and Results 

The responses to the questionnaire were tabulated and summary 
statistics were computed for each of the items. For each of the 21 Likert 
scale items, a mean score was calculated. For the four yes-no items, the 
number of yes and no responses were counted. Since these 25 items 
were meant to address 4 areas of interest, the responses were examLied 
within areas as well. 

The responses to the three open-ended questions were read, grouped, 
and analyzed. For each of the three questions, two types of responses 
were identified: (a) the subject area, if any, that was mentioned, and (b) 
the description of the situation or activity. Each question is discussed 
individually, with the most common explanations for each of the 
questions identified. 

Scores on Individual Items 

The scores on 21 individual Likert-scale items ranged from 2.77, 
representing sometimes to rarely (At my school, students who are 
considered to be smart take vocational courses), to 4.17, signifying 
usually to always (Teachers expect more of some students than of 
others). The average score for these 21 items was 3.48, midway between 
sometimes and usually (See Table 1). 
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Table 1 

Mean Scores on Survey 
of Student Perceptions 



Item Mean Score (1-5) Question 



1 3.38 


At my high school, students are grouped in 
classes according to their abilities. 


2 3.69 


Classes at my school hav^e a mixture of abov^e 
average, average, and below average ability 
students. 


3 3.10 


Classes at my school are open to all stu- 
dents, regardless of ability. 


4 3.26 


At my school, students associate mostly with 
other students of the same academic ability. 


5 3.94 


At my school, students who are considered 
to be smart take college prep courses. 


6 2.77 


At my school, students who are considered 
to be smart take vocational courses. 


7 3.32 


At my school, students who are considered 
to be smart are chosen as student govern- 
ment leaders. 


8 3.39 


At my school, students who are considered 
to be smart are elected as class officers. 


9 3.90 


Students who are considered to be smart go 
to college. 


10 2.92 


Students who are considered to be smart go 
to tedmical school. 


1 1 3.42 


At my school, students are given privileges 
because of their abilities. 
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12 3.24 

13 3.67 

14 3.37 

15 3.78 



A student who is not in the "smart" group 
can join the group by doing well in classes. 

When students who are considered to be 
smart ask questions, they know their ques- 
tions will be answered. 

When students of average or low ability ask 
questions, they know their questions will be 
answered. 

Teachers are patient with high ability stu- 
dents. 



16 3.32 



Teachers are patient with low ability stu- 
dents. 



17 4.17 



Teachers expect more of some students than 
of others. 



18 3.54 



High ability students consider themselves 
to be better than others. 



19 3.78 

20 3.28 



I enjoy working with students of varying 
abilities, high, middle, and low. 

High ability students are popular. 



21 3.94 



Students who are more capable have more 
opportunities in school. 



The highest scores were on items 5, 9, 17, and 21, with scores of 
approximately 4.00, roughly representing usually. These items ad- 
dress smart students taking college prep courses, smart students going 
to college, teachers expecting more of some students than of others, and 
more opportunities being available to some students. 

The lowest scores were on items 3, 6, and 10, with scores of approxi- 
mately 3.00, roughly representing sometimes. These items concern 
whether classes are open to students of all ability levels, whether smart 
students take vocational classes, and whether smart students go to 
technical school. 
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The responses to the four yes-no items ranged from 92% yes to 59% 
yes (See Table 2). The highest percentage of yes responses was to item 
25, ''At my school, there is a group of students who always get good 
grades." The lowest percentage of yes responses was to item 24, "At my 
school, some social studies classes are only for students who are 
considered smart," The average percentage of yes responses across the 
four items was 75%. 

Table 2 



Percentage of Yes Responses to Items 22-25 



Item 


Yes Responses % 


Question 


22 


75 


At my school, some English classes are only 
for students who are considered smart. 


23 


75 


At my school, some math classes are only for 
students who are considered smart. 


24 


59 


At my school, some social studies classes are 
only for students who are considered f^mart. 


25 


92 


At my school, there is a group of students 
who always get good grades. 



The first group of items (1-4, 22-25) addressed the types of academic 
stratification or grouping found in high schools. The responses to the 
first four items were in the moderate range, between sometimes and 
usually, but tending toward sometimes. Taken together these re- 
sponses tend to suggest that students are sometimes grouped accord- 
ing to their abilities, with classes usually containing a mixture of 
abilities, with classes sometimes available to students regardless of 
ability, and with students sometimes associating with others of like 
ability. 

Items 22-25 indicate that some English, math, and social studies 
classes are only for smart students, with a higher percentage of respon- 
dents viewing this as true for English and math classes. Items 22-25 also 
indicate that a group of students is perceived as always getting good 
grades. 
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The second group of items (5-10, 12) addressed whether different 
expectations exist for the different academic groups. The biggest 
differences concerned whether smart students would take college prep 
courses, take vocational courses, attend college, or attend technical 
school. Smart students are more likely to take college prep courses (3.94 
usually) than vocational courses (2.77, sometimes). Smart students are 
more likely to go to college (3.90, usually) than go to technical school 
(2.92, sometimes). 

A slight preference seems to exist in favor of selecting smart students 
as student government leaders or class officers, but the scores are in the 
sometimes range (3.32 to 3.39). Movement into the smart group seems 
possible, but not guaranteed (item 12, 3.24, sometimes). 

The third group of items (11, 13-17) addressed the types of opportu- 
nities afforded to different groups of students. The highest score was 
seen on item 17, indicating that teachers have different expectations for 
some students (4.24, usually). More moderate scores were seen on the 
other items. Students are given privileges because of their abilities 
(3.42, sometimes). Differences in responses to low and high ability 
students in answering their questions and showing patience were 
slight. Smart students were seen as more likely to have their questions 
answered (3.67) than were students of average or low ability (3.37). 
Teachers were seen as more likely to be patient with high ability 
students (3.78) than with low ability students (3.32). 

The fourth group of items related to more personal responses to 
possible academic stratification. Three of these items addressed stu- 
dents' perceptions of higher ability students. The scores ranged from 
3.28 on item 20, indicating that high ability students are sometimes 
popular, to items 18 and 20, indicating that high ability students 
usually or sometimes consider themselves to be better than others and 
that more capable students usually have more opportunities in school. 
The other item in this section suggests that respondents usually enjoy 
working with students of varying abilities. 

Responses to Open-Ended Questions 

The responses to the open-ended questions were read and then 
categorized. For each question, two types of information were catego- 
rized: (a) the subject area, if any, that was mentioned and (b) tl'ie 
description that was provided. The responses to these open-ended 
questions were often brief, with many individuals simply mentioning 
a subject area or giving a very brief description. 
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The first question asked students to describe a situation where they 
have worked cooperatively with other students within the classroom. 
Of the 198 respondents, 112 identified one or more classes in which this 
occurred. The two classes mentioned most often were Science (16.2% 
of the respondents) and English (15.2%) of the respondents (See Table 
3). 

Table 3 



Classes in Which Students 
Work Cooperatively 



Subject 


Number 


Percentage 


Science 


32 


16.2 


English 


30 


15.2 


Social Studies 


17 


8.6 


Mathematics 


12 


6.1 


Foreign Language 


11 


5.6 


Other 


15 


7.6 



The descriptions of the situations were brief. The most commonly 
noted descriptions referred to working cooperatively in group projects 
of some sort (21.2% of the respondents). The other commonly men- 
tioned descriptions referred to labs (15.2%), specifically science labs 
(See Table 4). 
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Table 4 

Situations in Which 
Students Work Cooperatively 



Description 


Number 


Percentage 


Completing Group Projects 


53 


26.8 


Working on Labs 


30 


15.2 


Completing Classwork/ Assignments 


18 


9.1 


Working Together/With Partners 


17 


8.6 


Helping Others/Tutoring 


8 


4.0 


Other (Miscellaneous & Negative) 


29 


14.6 



The second question asked students to identify a class they've taken 
that emphasized problem solving and to explain what was done in the 
class to emphasize problem solving. Of the 198 respondents, 133 
identified one or more classes in which problem solving was empha- 
sized. The classes mentioned most often were Mathematics classes 
(41 .9% of the respondents). No other classes were mentioned nearly as 
frequently (See Table 5). 

Table 5 

Classes Which Emphasize Problem Solving 



Subject 



Number 



Percentage 



Mathematics 



82 

25 

10 

12 G 



41.9 

12.6 



O 



Science 

English 



5.1 
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Social Studios 


4 


2.0 


Other 


18 


9.1 



ITie explanations of what was done to emphasize problem solving 
were generally brief. The most common explanations referred to 
simply working on solving problems (mentioned by 33.8% of respon- 
dents), typically referring to steps in problem solving. Most of the 
references to steps in solving problems were stated within the context 
of mathematics classes. The next most common response was a nega- 
tive response (13.6%), indicating that noticing was done or no class 
emphasized problem solving. Other responses were widely varied 
(See Table 6). 

Table 6 

What Was Done to Emphasize 
Problem Solving 



Description 


Number 


Percentage 


Working Problems (Steps Involved) 


67 


33.8 


Nothing 


27 


13.6 


Practice 


13 


6.6 


Lab Activities 


7 


3.5 


Work With Hypothetical Situations 


6 


3.1 


Addressing Personal Problems 


4 


2.0 


Other 


16 


8.1 



Tlie third question asked students to give an example of a class 
where shared decision making was encouraged. Of the 198 respon- 
dents, 115 identified one or more classes in which this occurred. The 
class mentioned most often was English (25.3% of the respondents). 
Other classes were mentioned far less frequently (See Table 7). 
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Table 7 

Classes in Which Shared 
Decision Making is Encouraged 



Subject 


Number 


Percentage 


English 


50 


25.3 


Social Studies 


15 


7.6 


Mathematics 


14 


7.1 


Science 


9 


4.5 


Business 


4 


2.0 


Foreign Language 


4 


2.0 


Other 


20 


10.1 



The descriptions of the situations were brief. The most commonly 
noted descriptions referred to student choice in making decisions 
regarding classroom activities and grading systems (17.7& of respon- 
dents) and testing (10.1%). Again, a number of respondents (8.47o) 
indicated that nothing had been done to encourage shared decision 
making. Other responses were quite varied (See Table 8). 

Table 8 

Situations in Which Shared 
Decision Making Was Encouraged 

Description Number Percentage 

17.7 



Determining Assignments and Grades 35 
Making Decisions About Tests 20 



10.1 
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Nothing 


17 


8.4 


General Class Decision Making 


11 


5.6 


Decisions About Extra-Curricular 
Activities 


9 


4.5 


Current Events 


8 


4.0 


Discussion 


8 


4.0 


Other 


29 


14.6 



Discussion 

This study examined tw'o related issues that may impact on attempts 
to respond to changing workplace literacy needs. First, this study 
looked at the perceptions of high school students about the relationship 
between perceived intelligence-based group membership and avail- 
able literacy opportunities, expectations, and requirements. Second, 
the study also looked at the extent to which high school students 
presently are exposed to cooperative work, problem solving skills, and 
shared decision making. The students' responses to the survey instru- 
ment suggest several conclusions. 

Closed-Ended Items 

First, there seems to be a clear expectation that smart students will 
choose to attend college rather than technical school. While some will 
attend technical school, college remains the desirable alternative. This 
finding, though not surprising, suggests that non-college prep tracks 
are seen as inferior. 

Second, the existence of academic stratification seems to be generally 
accepted. Although respondents indicated that the stratification was 
less than absolute, most found it to be present at least sometimes. The 
responses to the questions about English, math, and social studies 
classes suggest that the stratification is much more prevalent in English 
and math than in social studies, but the stratification is present in all 
three areas. 

Third, the expectation seems to be that smart students will be 
selected to serve in shident government. Although the scores are 
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moderate, the expectation is clearly there that these students are more 
likely than others to be involved in this way. 

Fourth, the students surveyed apparently believe that teachers treat 
more intelligent students differently from less intelligent students. The 
perception is that teachers are more patient with more intelligent 
students and more likely to respond to their questions. Whether this, 
indeed, is true, there is a perceived difference in how the groups of 
students are treated. 

Fifth, in a generalized sense, more capable students seem to be 
perceived as slightly more popular, with relatively high opinions of 
themselves, and with more opportunities. This suggests the perception 
of at least a certain degree of eliteness. 

Open-Ended Items 

Student responses to the open-ended items suggests the following: 
First, a sizable number of students indicated that they were in at least 
one class that emphasized working cooperatively. The classes were 
distributed quite widely, with five subject areas mentioned at least ten 
times. Since the students were not required to list more than one subject 
area, these numbers may well be underestimates. The situations in 
which students worked cooperatively were not surprising. Most of 
those describing a situation either described a group project or a science 
lab. 

Second, the situations in which problem solving was emphasized 
were clearly traditional, stressing mathematics heavily. Students ap- 
peared to be focusing their responses on the sorts of procedures that are 
used to solve mathematics problems, rather than on more generaliz- 
able kinds of problem solving. While the mathematics problem solving 
is important, the problem solving involved in job situations is likely to 
be quite different. 

Third, the opportunities of students to participate in decision 
making were limited. Most of these involved somewhat limited 
decision making, focusing around assignments, grades, and tests. 
Students were given opportunities to choose from several assignments 
or to determine when a test should be administered. 
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Conclusions 

The results of this study appear to support Gray's (1993) contention 
regarding stratification within our high schools. Students in different 
groups appear to be subject to different expectations and treatment. 
The results of the study also suggest that experience in small group, 
cooperative decision making and problem solving is not likely to be a 
significant part of students' high school experiences, especially when 
one considers problem solving outside the area of math. 

If it is of value for the traditional leaders (those who take college prep 
courses and pursue college educations) and the traditional workers 
(those who opt for tech prep courses and non-college experiences) to 
tackle workplace problems and ventures effectively together, as Gray 
contents, efforts need to be made to break down the barriers between 
the groups of students. As part of educational reform and restructur- 
ing, our high school students need to begin to work cooperatively in 
decision making and problem solving. In this study, students indicated 
that they liked working with students with different abilities. By 
beginning to help these different students work together to coopera- 
tively make decisions and solve problem, we can help better prepare 
tliem to enter the workplace. 
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Appendix 

Survey of Student Perceptions 
Part A. 

Directions: Respond to each of the items below by circling the 
number that best represents your opinion. Please use the following 
scale: 1 = never, 2 = rarely, 3 = sometimes, 4 = usually, 5 = always. 

never always 



1. 12 345 


At my high school, students are grouped in 
classes according to their abilities. 


2. 12 3 4 5 


Classes at my school have a mixture of above 
average, average, and below average ability 
students. 


3. 12 3 4 5 


Classes at my school are open to all students, 
regardless of ability. 


4. 12 3 4 5 


At my school, students associate mostly with 
other students of the same academic ability. 


5. 12 3 4 5 


At my school, students who are considered to 
be smart take college prep courses. 


6. 12 3 4 5 


At my school, students who are considered to 
be smart take vocational courses. 


7. 12 3 4 5 


At my school, students who are considered to 
be smart are chosen as student government 
leaders. 


8. 12 3 4 5 


At my school, students who are considered to 
be smart are elected as class officers. 


9. 12 3 4 5 


Students who are considered to be smart go to 
college. 


10. 12345 


Students who are considered to be smart go to 
technical school. 


11. 12345 


At my school, students are given privileges 
because of their abilities. 

1 D o 
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12. 


1 234 5 


A student who is not in the "smart'' group can 
join the group by doing well in classes. 


13. 


1 234 5 


When students who are considered to be smart 
ask questions, they know their questions will 
be answered. 


14. 


12345 


When students of av^erage or low ability ask 
questions, they know their questions will be 
answered. 


15. 


1 2345 


Teachers are patient with high ability stu- 
dents. 


16. 


1 2345 


Teachers are patient with low ability students. 


17. 


1 2345 


Teachers expect more of some students than of 
others. 


18. 


12345 


High ability students consider themselves to 
be better than others. 


19. 


1 2345 


I enjoy working with students of varying abili- 
ties, high, middle, and low. 


20. 


1 2345 


High ability students are popular. 


21. 


12345 


Students who are more capable have more 
opportunities in school. 


Part B. 

Respond to the next four items by circling either Ye§ or I^. . 


22. 


Yes No 


At my school, some English classes are only 
for students who are considered smart. 


23. 


Yes No 


At my school, some math classes are only for 
students who are considered smart. 


24. 


Yes No 


At my school, some social studies classes arc 
only for students who are considered smart. 


25. 


Yes No 


At my school, there is a group of students who 
always get good grades. 
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Part C. 

Please briefly respond to the following three items. 

1. Describe a situation where you have worked cooperatively with 
other students within the classroom. 



2. Has any class you've taken emphasized problem solving? What 
course? What was done in that class to emphasize problem 
solving? 



3. Give an example of a class where your teacher has encouraged the 
class to share in the decision making. What was the situation? 
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Assessing Basic Skills in 
Workplace Literacy Programs 

Eunice N. Askov, Brett Bixler 



With the release of the results of the National Adult Literacy Survey 
(Kirsch, Jungeblut, Jenkins, & Kolstad, 1993) much national attention is 
now focused on the need to upgrade literacy skills among adults as well 
as continue learning throughout life. Although the limitations of 
standardized, norm-referenced testing have been discussed and recog- 
nized in assessing literacy skills (Lazar & Bean, 1991; Tierney, Carter, & 
Desai, 1991), these tests continue to be widely used (Ehringhaus, 1991). 
Even in workplace/workforce literacy programs where they seem 
particularly inappropriate because they have not been developed for 
the functional context of the workplace, standardized achiev^ement 
tests are being used to evaluate impact (Sticht, 1991). 

Assessment in workplace literacy programs must meet the unique 
needs of every stakeholder — learners, unions, management, and lit- 
eracy providers (Askov, 1993). While learners may find portfolio 
analysis (Tierney, et al., 1991), alternative assessments (Lytle & Wolfe, 
1989), and participatory approaches (Jurmo, 1991) more meaningful, 
business/ indust ly management may need hard data to demonstrate 
program impact and cost effectiveness. Furthermore, literacy provid- 
ers often need standardized test results to report to the funding agents 
to show that learners are improving in basic skills. On the other hand, 
imions tend to be less interested in standardized test scores and more 
concerned about positive attitudes toward further education and em- 
powerment (Sarmiento & Kay, 1990). 
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Criterion-referenced, as opposed to norm-referenced, assessments 
may satisfy the information needs of a majority of the stakeholders. If 
the assessments are standardized, having established validity and 
reliability, they may be more useful to management and literacy ser\dce 
providers. They may also be used to demonstrate mastery and learning 
to workplace literacy students and unions. 

Critei ion-referenced tests (Popham, 1978) also provide meaningful 
assessment information by indicating mastery or nonmastery of skills 
targeted for instruction. Criterion-referenced assessments should fo- 
cus on the skills — both reading-to-do and reading-to-leam — that were 
identified as being essential in the literacy task analysis and, therefore, 
taught in the curriculum, such as job-related vocabulary. Criterion- 
referenced assessment, therefore, makes sense in providing not only 
diagnostic information about individuals but also data for program 
evaluation and accountability. 

In addition, many adults training for entry-level jobs don't have 
realistic expectations of the basic skills required to perform required 
tasks or know whether their own basic skills are adequate for the jobs 
they want. By taking specially designed criterion-referenced tests that 
assess mastery of basic skills in the context of the workplace, students 
not only learn about their own mastery of essential basic skills but also 
about the specific literacy skills that are required for a job or job area. 

For example. Daybreak, a computer-based, criterion-referenced as- 
sessment, helps adults obtain or progress in entry-level jobs by assess- 
ing related basic skills in a particular job area and diagnosing their 
strong and weak basic skills. This diagnosis enables the instructor to 
provide instruction in those weak areas. Daybreak can also be used in 
program evaluation as pre- and posttests and as an indicator of progress 
to be expected in its instructional counterpart A Day in the Life.,,. 

Daybreak is designed for adults reading at about 3rd- to 8th-grade 
levels. The software requires little computer sophistication. Adult 
learners can run through the program on their own after a few minutes 
of instruction on the use of the computer. The courseware is job- 
specific; it allows adults to assess their basic skills in the context of the 
job area they wish to enter. Because every job cannot be analyzed for 
the detailed basic skills required, the courseware addressed an array of 
job-related basic skills, targeted at under-prepared adults who have 
entry-level jobs or who aspire to entry-level jobs. The five occupational 
areas the courseware addresses are: food service, health care, mainte- 
nance, retail trade, and clerical support. 
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Through computerized examples of problems workers encounter 
on the job^ learners can explore the job area tliey wish to enter as well 
as assess their basic skills in the context of that field. Explanations are 
given immediately for incorrect answers, providing opportimities for 
learning during the assessment. Graphics relevant to the current 
question are used. 

Daybreak assesses the following basic skill areas: 

• Reading 

Daybreak assesses the learner's interpretation of forms, notes, and 
memos in the context of a job task. For example, a learner must read 
a memo and answer specific questions about it to complete a task. 

• Writing 

Writing is stressed through the completion of job forms, notes, and 
memos (see Figure 1). Free-response questions also give the learner 
an opportunity to write. 

• Math 

Daybreak gives learners math tasks that are common in the work- 
place. For example, the learner must calculate the change needed for 
a bill (see Figure 2). 

• Problem Solving 

The learner must apply problem-solving strategies to accomplish a 
task. In one task, for instance, the learner must read an inventory list 
and decide which items to order to restock a supply room. 



'' ^ FN« M«» 



DOtfiCHONS HvvUliifontMitlon from tptwMral]. Record on thtfcrmbjr 

dra|ib\|lh«ri|htinfonn«tio«\toth«r1|htpUoianth«(onn. Okkonth* 
DOli lE iMttHv wiMnyvM art doiM. 



YouUkeamMMgc. Yournameis 
SanhShialds. Mr. Jones just called 
Ms. Hoffman about a meeting. 



Mr. Jones can't make the 
meeting on Friday. Please 
c^bai 

10:3QPM Sarah SlxkkU 
Ms. Hoffman 



To: 

Date: Time:. 

Message: 



Your MiM/titk 



Qkkon tha DOWEbuttco afar you pUad aU ths tnfermsttoa. 




Figure 1. Completing a Telephone Message Form 
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Figure 2. Making Change 



Two modes of assessment are possible: Learning where the learner 
is dynamically allowed to change his/her answers based on learning 
during the assessment and Test where the assessment is used for 
program evaluation or measurement at one point in time. Used in 
Learning mode, where the student has the opportunity to change his/ 
her answers based on learning from the items, assessments can also 
instruct learners. 

Either mode — Learning or Test — can be selected by the instructor for 
individual adult students. The computer records students responses to 
criterion-referenced assessment items in easily accessible printed re- 
ports or on a screen display. 

Daybreak also includes a word processor which the student can 
access at any time by a pull down menu button. The software also asks 
learners to write a sentence or two at the beginning of each unit to recall 
and use prior knowledge about the content. These learner-generated 
free responses can be printed or shown on a screen display for the 
instructor to analyze holistically. 

Daybreak is being validated by correlation with the Tests of Adult Basic 
Education (TABE) during field testing primarily in Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania. Reliability is being established through determining internal 
consistency. Results of the field testing will be reported at a later date. 
{Daybreak was developed and pilot tested by the Institute for the Study 
of Adult Literacy at Penn State University. Currently, 14 field sites are 
using Daybreak, It will be distributed by Curriculum Associates, Inc.) 
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Since the instructor is able to elect in which mode the assessment will 
be used, it can be a powerful and flexible tool in adult and workplace- 
workforce literacy programs. It puts control of assessment in the hands 
of the teacher and learners. Learners, when asked how they like 
Daybreak as a test, usually respond that it is not a test. Because it will be 
standardized at the completion of field testing, it does provide a valid 
and reliable assessment device for student diagnosis and program 
evaluation in workplace/workforce literacy programs. It is a more 
realistic assessment of basic skills than norm-referenced tests because 
it encourages students to draw on their pri(.'r knowledge in answering 
questions rather than trying to create ''culture free" tests which assume 
no background knowledge. A recent publication from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, Office of Educational Research and Improvement, 
states that assessment practice is moving toward creating "authentic 
assessments — appraisals that accoimt for critical aspects of reading and 
that parallel everyday reading tasks" (Sweet, 1993, p. 12). Daybreak 
offers both standardization and authenticity as a new application of 
criterion-referenced assessment. 
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Alternative Assessment: Use of 
Portfolio Assessment in a 
Workplace Literacy Program 

Barbara H. Van Horn, Regina A. Guaraldi 



Instructors in adult literacy programs often obsem improvements in 
learners' basic skills; sometimes the learners also feel that they have 
made progress (Auerbach, 1992; Fingeret, 1993; Lytle, Marmor, & 
Penner, 1986). Unfortunately, neither instructors' observ^ations nor 
learners' feelings are integral to scores on standardized, norm-refer- 
enced assessments--nor should they be. When learner progress is 
measured solely by traditional assessments, however, both instructors 
and learners are frustrated: Their observations and perceptions of 
progress and improvement are not documented and may be dismissed 
as irrelevant and unimportant. 

How can instructors and learners document and validate these 
changes and improvements? What assessment instruments might 
better inform instruction, improving both teaching and learning? 
Ehringhaus (1991) and Lytle (1988) both report that adult educators are 
generally dissatisfied with the quality of information derived from 
standardized, norm-referenced tests and with the effects of these tests 
on both teaching and learning. Other critics of the use of standardized 
testing cite the tests' lack of relevance to adult tasks (Auerbach, 1992; 
Herman, Aschbacher & Winters, 1992; Metz, 1990). These same 
concerns and questions were expressed by Project STEP (Skills and 
Training for Employee Progress) instructors when informed that a 
significant number of learners had made little if any improvements on 
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the Standardized assessment instrument used for pre- and posttesting 
participants. 

Description of the Workplace Literacy Program 

Project STEP is a workplace literacy program funded by the U. S. 
Department of Education National Workplace Literacy Program. The 
project, located in Dade County, Florida, represents a partnership 
between the Miami-Dade Community College, Kendall Campus and 
Sunrise Community, a private, non-profit organization which provides 
long term, residential health care and training to individuals with 
severe to profound developmental disabilities. This project grew from 
Sunrise's recognition that many of their employees— most of whom are 
direct care workers-lack the literacy skills needed to complete their 
jobs or to benefit fully from existing in-house training. 

Direct care workers' jobs are demanding and complex, requiring 
advanced communication skills. These workers are responsible for the 
daily care of individuals with profound disabilities. They must obser\'e 
behaviors carefully and record their observations via written reports 
and oral communications. In addition, they must follow detailed 
procedures and make decisions regarding their charges' needs. Diffi- 
culty in completing these tasks has a serious impact on Sunrise's 
professional staff's ability to track changes in client's behaviors or to 
plan appropriate recommendations for treatment. 

Adult educators at Miami-Dade worked with Sunrise staff to design 
and implement Project STEP. The program provides work-based 
literacy instruction to the direct care workers at Sunrise, improving 
literacy skills necessary in performing their current jobs and preparing 
them for a changing workplace. The Project STEP curriculum, provid- 
ing up to 160 hours of instruction on-site, stresses the improvement of 
work-related oral and written communication skills as well as develop- 
ment of higher order (e.g., problem-solving, critical thinking) and 
metacognitive skills. The curriculum addresses the workplace literacy 
requirements of the job. At the same time, however, it focuses on the 
needs of the learners by incorporating instructional techniques that 
address a variety of learning styles, fostering a trusting student-teacher 
relationship, promoting successful learning experiences, and allowing 
for interactive, participative classrooms. 

Specifically, the curriculum consists of five modules comprised of 
instructional units and curriculum-based tests. Units within each 
module are based on the results of a literacy task analysis conducted at 
the beginning of the project. This analysis identified essential job tasks 
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and the underlying literacy skills needed to complete each task success- 
fully. Each module uses these work-related tasks as the context 
through which related literacy skills are taught. For example, Module 
A includes documenting information in the log, filling out a seizure 
form, completing an unusual incident report, and completing a mal- 
adaptive behavior checklist. Literacy skills taught throughout this 
module include obser\'ing and recording details in a logical order, and 
building work-related vocabulary. This functional context approach 
(Sticht, 1987) facilitates learning by integrating literacy skills instruc- 
tion with content (work-related tasks) familiar to the learners. 

Description of STEP Participants 

As of December, 1993, 250 direct care workers had participated in 
Project STEP. Almost half (49.2%) of the participants lacked high school 
diplomas. Based on the quality and quantity of information contained 
in written reports and forms however, administrators at Sunrise esti- 
mated that approximately 90% of these workers lacked the literacy 
skills needed to successfully complete their assigned tasks. Of the 
participants, the majority were African American women (93.9%) who 
had spent an average of five years on the job (range was three months 
to 21 years). The average age was 37 years old, ranging from 19 to 68 
years old. Virtually all reported English as their native language 
(96.9%). 

Description of Problem 

The project director had been tracking changes in learners' literacy 
skills via a standardized reading test, as required by the federal govern- 
ment. The project used the ETS Tests of Applied Literacy Skills (TALS) 
(1992). The TALS incorporates the use of open-ended tasks that 
simulate the use of literacy skills in reading document and prose 
information and in solving quantitative problems. TALS requires 
students to write their responses; all tests must be hand scored. 

In scoring the posttests, the director noticed that a significant num- 
ber of learners whose pretest scores had been in the lowest level had 
made little or no improvement. By analyzing pre- and posttest ques- 
tions, the director discovered, in fact, that learners were improving. 
Many responses, while not incorrect, were incomplete and, therefore, 
could not be recorded as correct. For example, one learner answered a 
pretest question incorrectly; her response indicated that she had not 
read the accompanying text. Her posttest response to a similar task, still 
incorrect, indicated that she had interacted with the text, locating part 
of the correct answer (she had underlined one of the three correct 
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answers). In other words, learners were still getting zeros, but they 
were higher quality zeros. In addition, the director and instructors had 
known these individuals for 18 months and observed improvements in 
their literacy skills. The inability to document these changes via 
standardized, norm-referenced tests encouraged Project STEP staff to 
explore the use of alternative assessments. 

Development of the Portfolio Assessment 

Alternative assessments are seen by many adult educators as a 
possible solution to their concerns about using standardized tests. 
Philippi (1992), for example, suggests collecting representative samples 
of participants' work to demonstrate progress toward instructional 
goals, and using curriculum-based tests to determine the progress 
toward mastery of the mstructional content. Alternative assessments 
focus on the ability of "students to actively accomplish complex and 
significant tasks, while bringing to bear prior Imowledge, recent 
learning, and relevant skills to solve realistic or authentic problems" 
(Herman, Aschbacher, & Winters, 1993, p. 2). Auerbach (1992) 
describes alternative assessments as qualitative, process rather than 
product oriented, and context-specific, depending on the needs of the 
participants and the program. 

Portfolio assessment is a type of alternative assessment that has not 
been used until very recently with adult learners. Portfolios provide a 
system for evaluating the results of various alternative assessments to 
make instructional decisions and to track progress toward both indi- 
vidual and programmatic goals. Meyer, Schuman, and Angello (1990) 
define portfolios as a purposeful collection of student work that exhib- 
its the student's efforts, progress or achievement in selected areas. 
Portfolios should include, at a minimum: (a) student participation in 
selection of portfolio content; (b) the criteria for selection; (c) the criteria 
for judging merit; and (d) evidence of student self-reflection. 

With these concepts in mind. Project STEP staff met in a series of staff 
development and brainstorming sessions to formulate plans for using 
portfolios to track changes in their learners' literacy skills. Staff 
development focused on the purpose, types, and evaluation of portfo- 
lios. Brainstorming concentrated on the types of work to keep in the 
portfolios and metl'iods of evaluating the materials. The decision was 
made to incorporate existing student work folders which included unit 
tests from the curriculum, writing exercises completed on work-related 
topics and tasks, and the learners' personal journals. Further, since 
much of the STEP curriculum stresses writing, instructors decided to 
focus on writing skills and developed a writing skills checklist to 
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document their evaluations of student writing. Instructors also 
realized that many learners had shown a marked improvement in 
behaviors and attitudes that had an impact on their actions in class and 
on the job. As a result, the instructors also developed an Affective 
Domain Checklist to document their observations (See Appendix A 
and B). 

Implementation of the Portfolio Assessment 

Once the decisions had been made concerning the contents of the 
portfolio and procedures for documenting instructor observations and 
evaluations, instructors introduced the concept to the students. Project 
STEP instructors had collected student works, as described above, since 
the beginning of the instructional cycle. These work folders formed the 
basis for a process portfolio. Rather than illustrating each learner's best 
writings which is common in a best work portfolio, the process portfo- 
lio showed changes in work-related writing over time. Instructors and 
learners did not identify criteria for selecting works for the portfolios 
since all writiiig exercises were included. Although they were not 
involved in selecting materials, some learners became very involved 
with the concept, bringing writings they had completed at home to add 
to their portfolios. 

Several activities enhanced the assessment process: personal jour- 
nals, conferences with individual learners, and documentation of 
instructor observations. Instructors had encouraged learners to write 
about themselves. Project STEP, and their work in personal journals. 
Entries illustrated reflections about the learning process and how it 
changed over the course of instruction. Irt addition, instructors 
conferenced with learners to discuss their portfolio contents and their 
progress: however, this was not done at regular intervals due to 
scheduling problems. 

Documenting instructor observations through the checklists was, 
perhaps, the biggest change in implementing a portfolio assessment for 
this project. Learners had completed writing samples and instructors 
had evaluated them throughout the instructional cycle. Instructors 
were looking for changes in the learners' writing skills; however, they 
had not formally documented them over time. The Writing Skills 
Checklist for each learner was completed reflectively since the checklist 
was developed late in the instructional cycle. 

The Affective Domain Checklist provided a framework for instruc- 
tors to document changes in behaviors and attitudes influencing 
learning that had not previously been recorded. Instructors' evalua- 
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tions on the Affective Domain Checklist were also completed reflec- 
tively. 

Results 

Even though the procedures recommended in the literature for 
developing and implementing a portfolio assessment-as previously 
described-were not rigorously followed, the resulting assessments did 
have positive results. • 

Most importantly, the portfolio process allowed mstructors to docu- 
ment changes in learners' literacy skills and in attitudes and behaviors 
affecting the learning process. By initiating the Writing Skills Checklist, 
instructors were able to focus on specific writing skills and how each 
learner had improved over the course of instruction. Instructor 
observ'ations, as recorded on the Affective Domain Checklist, also 
documented individual learner's developing self-esteem and other 
attributes that affect learning and performing job tasks. Since tradi- 
tional assessment instruments do not measure these aspects of student 
behavior and perception, these changes would otherwise have been lost. 

In addition, the process of using portfolio assessment energized the 
instructors as well as the instruction and enhanced their relationships 
with the learners. Initially, the instructors were concerned that evalu- 
ating the portfolios, completing the checklists, and conferencing with 
students would detract from limited preparation and instructional 
time. At first, the process did take extra time; however, with practice, 
the instructors found that the benefits of using the checklists and 
conferencing outweighed the time commitment. Instructors realized 
that the checklists and conferencing allowed them to focus more 
effectively on the strengths and instructional needs of each student. 
Previously, the instructors believed they were doing this; however, the 
portfolio process encouraged a more organized and objective approach 
to evaluating student performance. 

Finally, the portfolio process encouraged learners to become more 
aware of and actively involved in their own learning. As a result of 
using the process portfolio, for example, learners were able to see 
changes in their work- related writing over time. This allowed learners, 
through conferences with instructors, to focus on areas needing im- 
provement, set realistic educational goals, and monitor their progress 
in acliieving those goals. Many Project STEP students became actively 
involved with their portfolios, taking pride in the contents and adding 
work they had completed on their own time. 
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Conclusions 

Portfolio assessment was effective in achieving the initial objectives 
of Project STEP staff; it allowed them to capture changes in basic skills 
that were not reflected in standardized test scores and to document 
observed changes in students' attitudes toward learning. On the basis 
of this alone, portfolio assessment appears to be a valuable tool in the 
workplace literacy setting. 

In addition, however, the Project STEP experience suggests that 
using portfolio assessment with low-level adult learners may have an 
unanticipated benefit of potentially equal importance: enhancement of 
learners' affective development. Traditional assessment techniques 
focus on what students have not learned. In doing so, they frequently 
serve to remind low-level learners of previous academic failures and to 
reinforce already low self-esteem. Portfolio assessment, on the other 
hand, focuses on student progress and the positive aspects of the 
learning process. Project STEP staff report that the portfolio, while 
being used for assessment, is not viewed as either threatening or 
judgmental. The portfolio assessment process encourages students to 
become involved in their own learning and allows them to experience 
academic success. By doing so, the assessment process enhances the 
very attitudes it attempts toward learning, and allows them to see 
themselves as effective learners. 

Recommendations 

Van Horn and Brown (1993) emphasize that "adult educators 
must carefully document the current uses of portfolio assessment in 
adult literacy programs; this information will assist other programs 
interested in designing and implementing alternative assessments to 
determine learner gains (p. 65)." This paper documents the develop- 
ment and implementation of a portfolio assessment in a workplace 
literacy setting. The results are not conclusive; however, instructors in 
other workplace literacy programs may benefit from Project STEP'S 
experiences. To this end, the authors offer the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. Incorporate portfolios at the beginning of the instructional pro- 
cess. This will facilitate the integration of assessment with instruction, 
and ensure early learner involvement. 

2. Involve students in the selection and evaluation of portfolio 
contents rather than relying solely on instructor observations. 
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3. Identify one or two key elements as the focus for alternative 
assessment. It takes time for instructors to get used to the idea and 
logistics of using this assessment technique; including too many ele- 
ments will overwhelm them. Target those elements which are not likely 
to be captured by traditional assessment instruments. 

4. Tailor existing assessment tools to meet programmatic and 
learner needs. The Project STEP checklists included in this text are only 
two of many alternative assessment instruments that exist (McGrail & 
Schwartz, 1993; McGrail & Purdom, 1992). These can provide a starting 
point for developing assessment tools to meet the diverse needs of 
workplace literacy programs. 

5. Establish a benchmark measure of obser\^ed learner behaviors and 
attitudes within the first month of instruction. This gives instructors 
time to get to know the learners and to record their observations over 
time, rather than depending on reflective responses. 

Project step's experience in using portfolio assessment suggests 
that it can provide a meaningful approach to assessing changes in 
work-related literacy skills and may be instrumental in enhancing the 
development of affective factors. However, additional research is 
recommended to validate these results. Such research will clarify the 
benefits of using alternative assessment tools in a workplace literacy 
setting and provide additional insight into their effective use. 
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Readability and the Newbery Award 
Winners: How Do They Compare? 

Nancy Clements, Cindy Gillespie, 

Rebecca Swearingen 



Children learn to read by reading. Children will read when reading 
is made functional and interesting. The role of the teacher is to create 
the conditions under which reading is made functional and interesting. 
These three statements summarize the philosophy undergirding the 
whole language approach to literacy education (Rasinski & Gillespie, 
1992). With the current emphasis on providing reading instruction that 
is literature-based or whole language based, the classroom teacher s 
role becomes one of decision maker. The teacher must choose books, 
activities, and instructional strategies that will meet the needs and 
interests of the children in the classroom. 

Because the use of trade books is an integral part of a successful 
whole language program, classroom teachers must work cooperatively 
with school librarians to ensure they are sharing the best literature 
available with students. One common collection of books, considered 
to be some of the best literature for children, is the Newbery Award 
Winner collection. 

To ensure that children have successful experiences with Newbery 
award winning books, the books must be at a comfortable reading level 
for the students and must be of interest to the students. One common 
way to determine whether books are at a comfortable reading level for 
students is to use readability formulae. Although many may argue that 
the use of readability formulae is outdated, Klare (1989) suggests that 
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readability measures cair be useful. He suggests that all readability 
formulae should be selected and applied with care. Klare (1989) also 
states that formulae do not predict perfectly how comprehensible a 
reader might find a piece of writing, but they are reasonably good 
compared to other kinds of psycho-educational predictors. 

Even though the Newbery Award books have been honored since 
1922, few studies have addressed the readability of these award- 
winning books, and no stud ies have compiled the readability of Newbery 
Award Winners over the past 72 years. Chatham (1980) researched the 
winners from 1945-1965, Moe and Arnold (1975) from 1948-1972, and 
Shafer's research (1976, 1986) spanned 1940-1986. The purpose of this 
investigation was to deternaine the readability levels of the Newbery 
Award books from 1922 to the present, to determine the interest level 
of the Newbery Award books. 

Method 

Three 100-word passages were randomly selected from the begin- 
ning, middle and end of each of 72 Newbery Award books for analysis 
using the computer program Correct Grammar (Reich & Wilson, 1991) 
which employs the Fry Readability Formula (Fry, 1977), the Flesch 
Reading Ease Score (Flesch, 1949), the Flesch-Kincaid Formula (Depart- 
ment of Defense, 1983), and the Gunning Fog Index (Gunning, 1952). 

The Fry Readability formula is based on syllable count and the 
number of sentences. The Flesch Reading Ease (RE) Score is determined 
by the number of words per sentence (wl), the number of syllables per 
word (si), and the application of the formula (RE = 206.835 - .846 wl - 
1.01 si). The Flesch-I^caid System is based on a reading grade level 
(RGL) determined by multiplying the average sentence length by .4 (a), 
and the average word length by 12 (b) (RGL = a + b - 16.00). The 
Gunning Fog Index considers sentence length (si), but emphasizes 
polysyllabic words (ps) to determine the school grade level (Fog = si + 
ps X .04). 



O 

Dir 



Readability formulae primarily incorporate two factors: word diffi- 
culty and sentence length. However, these two factors are not the only 
issues to consider when determining the readability level of text. An 
additional consideration is reader interest in a b ok (Anderson, Mason, 
& Shirley, 1984; Sad oski, Goetz, & Fritz, 1993). Data were also analyzed 
to determine text interest using Sensible Grammar (Long, 1991). Human 
interest (HI) scores range from dull to dramatic based on the percentage 
of personal words (pw) and personal sentences (ps) in the text (HI » .63 
pw + .31 ps). (see Appendix A for Human Interest Words) 
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Results and Discussion 

The readability of the Newbery Award books ranged from 0.4 - 12.1 
using the aforementioned formulae (see Table 1). For a more detailed 
list of the results, see Appendix B. 

Table 1 

Summary of Readabilities of 
Newbery Award Winning Books 



*Date Title, Author, Publisher 



Range of Readability 






1922 The Story of Mankind by Hendrik Willem van Loon, Liveright. 10.0-12.1 

1923 The Voyagi’S of Dr. Dolittle by Hugh Lofting, Lippincott 6.0-9.5 

1924 The Dark Frigate by Charles Hawes, Atlantic/Little 6.0-9.6 

1925 Tales from Sili^r lands by Charles Finger, Doubleday 6.0-10.6 

1926 Shen of the Sea by Arthur Bowie Chrisman, Dutton. 3.3-5.0 

1927 Smoky, The Cowhorse by Will James, Scribner's 6.0-10.0 

1928 Ca\f-Neck; The Story of a Pigeon by Dhan Copal Mukerji, Dutton 7.0-9. 5 

1 929 The Trumpeter of Krakow by Eric P- Kelly, Macmillan 9.0-1 1 .9 

1930 liitty: Her First Hundred Years by Rachael Field, Macniillan 6.0-8.0 

1931 The Cat Who Went to Heaivn by Elizabeth Coalsworth, Macmillan 6.0-6.6 

1932 Waterless Mountain by Laura Adams Armer, Ixngmans 5.0-6.5 

1933 Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze by Elizabeth Foreman Lewis, Winston 5.9-7.0 

1934 Invincible Louisa by Cornelia Meigs, Little 8.0-10.9 

1935 Dobry by Monica Shannon, Viking 8.0-9. 1 

1936 Caddie Woodlaum by Carol Ryrie Brink, Macmillan 5.5-7.0 

1937 Roller Skates by Ruth Sawyer, Viking 6.2-9. 0 

1938 The White Stag by Kate Seredy, Viking 6.0-8.8 

1939 Thimble Summer by Elizabeth Enright, Rinehart 4.4-5.0 

1940 Daniel Boone by Janes Daugherty, Viking 8.0-9. 0 

1941 Call It Courage by Armstrong Sperry, Macmillan 6.0-7.0 

1942 The Matchlock Gun by Walter D. Edmonds, Dodd 3.0-5.0 

1943 Adam of the Road by Elizabeth Janet Gray, Viking 6.0-7.0 

1944 lohnny Tremain by Esther Forbes, Houghton 4. 2-5.0 

1945 Rnbh/ Hill by Robert Lawson, Viking 6.8-8.0 

1946 Strawberry Girl by Lois Lenski, Lippincott 4.0-6.0 

1947 Ahss Hickory by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, Viking 6.0-7.1 

1948 The Tu'enty^One Balloons by William Pene Du BoLs, Viking 7.0-7.8 

1949 King of the Wind: The Story of the Godolphin Arabian 5.0-5. 1 

by Marguerite Henry, Rand 

1950 The Door in the Wall by Marguerite dc Angcli, Doubleday 5.0-6.7 
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1951 Amos Fortune: Free Man by Elizabeth Yates, Aladdin 7.0-9.0 

1952 C/n^vr Pye by Eleanor Estes, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 6.0-8. 5 

195,'! Secret of the Andes by Ann Nolan Clark, Viking 4.9-6.0 

1954 ...And Now Miguel by Joseph Krumgold, Crowell 5.0-6.6 

1955 The Wheel on the School by Meindert Dejong, Harper 3.8-5. 0 

1956 Ojrry on, Mr. Boicditch by Jean Lee Latham, Houghton 3.8-5.0 

1957 Miracles on Maple Hill by Virginia Soreason, 5.0-6. 8 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 

1958 Rifles for Watie by Harold Keith, Crowell 7.0-8.0 

1959 Tfie Witch of Blackbird Pond by Elizabeth George Speare, Houghton 6.0-7.4 

1960 Onion John by Joseph Krumgold, Crowell 4.5-5.4 

1961 Island of the Blue Dolphins by Scott O'Dell, Houghton 5.0-7.4 

1962 The 8ro;iz^ Bow by Elizabeth Geo^e Speare, Houghton 4.0-5. 0 

1963 A Wrinkle in Time by Madelein<K/Engle, Farrar 6.0-6.8 

1964 It's Like This, Cat by Emil) Cheney Neville, Harper 4.5-6.2 

1965 Shadow of a Bull by Maia Wojciechowska, Atheneum 3.4-5.0 

1966 I, Juan de Pareja by Borten deTrevino, Farrar 6.0-8.3 

1967 Up a Road Slowly by Irene Hunt, Follet 8.0-9. 0 

1968 From the Mixed-up Files of Mrs. Basil £. Frankzveiler 5.7-7.0 

by E. L. Konigsburg, Atheneum 

1969 The High King by Lloyd Alexander, Holt 6.0-6.6 

1970 Soi/Mtifr by William H. Annstrong, Harper 6.0-7.9 

1971 Summer of the Swans by Belsy Byars, Viking 5.0-6.0 

1972 Mrs. Frisby and the Rats of NIMH by Robert C. O'Brien, Atheneum 6.0-7. 1 

1973 Julie of the Wolivs by Jean Craighead George, Harper 5.6-6.0 

1974 The SLwe Dancer by Paula Fox, Bradbury 6.0-6. 3 

1975 M. C. Higgins, the Great by Virginia Hamilton, Macmillan 3.9-S.2 

1976 The Grey King by Susan Cooper, Atheneum 6.0-8.0 

1977 Roll of Thunder, Hear My Cry by Mildred D. Taylor, Dial 7.0-9. 0 

1978 Bridge to Terabithia by Katherine Paterson, Crowell 5.0-6. 2 

1979 The Westing Game by Ellen Raskin, Dutton 8.1-10.0 

1980 A Gathering of Days: A Neiv England Girl's Journal 1830-32 5.0-7.0 

by Joan Bios, Scribners 

1981 Jacob Haiv I Loivd by Katherine Paterson, Crowell 6. 0-7.8 

1982 A Visit to William Blanke's Inn: Ptvms fiir Innocent and 1. 9-5.0 

E.xfjerienccd Travelers by Nancy Willard, Harcourt Brace Jov’anovich 

1983 Dicfi/'s by Cynthia Voigt, Atheneum 5.3-6.0 

1984 Dear Mr. Henshaw by Beverly Clearly, Morrow 4.3-S.8 

1985 The Hero and the Crown by Robin NcKinley, Grcenwillow 6.0-8. 8 

1986 Sarah, Plain and Tall by Patricia MacLachlan, Harper 5.9-6. 5 

1987 The Wfnirping Boy by Sid Floischman, Greenwillow 4. 3-5.0 

1988 Lincoln: A Photobiography by Russell Freedman, Clarion 8.0-9. 0 

1989 Joyful Noise: Poems frr Tuv Voices by Paul FlcLschman, Harper 0.4-4.0 

1990 Number the Stars by Lois Lowry, Houghton Mifflin 6.0-7. 0 

1991 M(/mwc by Jerry Spinelli, Little-Brown 6.0-7.0 
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1992 Shiloh by Phillis Reyi\olds Naylor, Athenum 3.4-4.7 

1993 Missing May by Cynthia Ryland, Orchard 5.0-67 

’^The date listed is che year the book won the award. The actual 
publication date is one year earlier than the date given for each winner. 

CK^erall, the majority of Newbery winners fell into the fifth and sixth 
grade levels (see Table 2). 

Table 2 

A Summary of the Readability Analysis 
of the Newbery Award Books 



Reading grade Flesch grade 
required 


Flesch/ Kincaid 
grade 


Gunning 

Fog 


Fry 


0.00-0.90 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1.0-1. 9 


0 


1 


1 


1 


2.0-2.9 


0 


0 


1 


1 


3.0-3.9 


0 


7 


2 


1 


4.0-4.9 


2 


7 


9 


8 


5.0-5.9 


23 


17 


9 


9 


6.0-6.9 


32 


13 


21 


17 


7.0-7.9 


5 


10 


9 


16 


8.0-8.9 


7 


8 


11 


9 


9.0-9.9 


2 


5 


4 


7 


10.0-10.9 


1 


1 


3 


3 


11.0-11.9 


0 


1 


2 


0 


12.0-12.9 


0 


1 


0 


0 



According to the formulae, the most readable were poetry books. 
Although the Fog Index indicated the book, A Visit to Willinw Blakes Inn 
(1982) was the easiest, the 1989 winner, A joyful Noise (0.4 - 4.0) was 
identified as the easiest book according to three of the other readability 
formulae. The most difficult book was the 1922 winner. The Ston/ of 
Mankind (10 - 12.1). Other difficult books were The Trumpeter of Krakow 
(1929) and The Westing Game (1979). 

Not surprisingly, the majority of Newbery winners were ranked 
Highly Interesting to Highly Dramatic on the Human Interest Index 
(see Table 3). No books were classified as EXill and only 11 percent were 
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considered interesting. Those rated as Highly Dramatic include: Hitty: 
Her First Hundred Years (1930), The White Stag (1938), M/ss Hickory 
(19A7), Miracles on Maple Hill (1957) Jsland of the Blue Dolphins (1961), The 
Bronze Bozo (1962), I, juan de Pareja (1966), The Slave Dancer (1974), Sarah, 
Plain and Tall (1986), and Shiloh (1992). 

Table 3 

A Summary of the Human Interest Index 
Classification of the Newbery Award-Winning Books 



Number of Books Human Interest Range Human Interest Percent 

Range of Newbery Medal 
Books 



0 


Dull 


0-19% 


8 


Interesting 


20-39% 


24 


Highly Interesting 


40-59% 


29 


Dramatic 


60-74% 


11 


Highly Dramatic 


75-95% 



Although we recognize that readability formulae provide quantita- 
tive, objective estimates of text difficulty, results of this study provide 
teachers and librarians with a better understanding of the reading 
levels of the Newbery Award books as a guide for selecting quality 
literature at appropriate reading levels. In addition, selection with 
interestingness in mind should encourage independent and recre- 
ational reading. 
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Appendix A 

Human Interest Words (Long, 1991) 



actress 


families 


human 


my 


somebody 


adult 


family 


humans 


myself 


someone 


adults 


father 


husband 


nephew 


son 


anybody 


fathers 


husbands 


nephews 


sons 


anyone 


fellow 


I 


niece 


sweetheart 


aunt 


folks 


kid 


nieces 


their 


babies 


friend 


lad 


nobody 


themselves 
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baby 


friends 


ladies 


our 


uncle 


boy 


gentlemen 


lady 


ourselves 


us 


boys 


gentleman 


lass 


pal 


user 


brother 


girl 


madam 


papa 


we 


brothers 


girls 


mama 


parent 


who 


child 


grandfather 


man 


parents 


whoever 


children 


grandmotiher 


me 


people 


whom 


cousin 


g^y 


men 


person 


wife 


cousins 


guys 


mine 


persons 


wives 


dad 


he 


miss 


poppa 


woman 


daddy 


her 


mister 


she 


women 
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Resources for Making Educational 
Decisions Regarding the Selection 
of Multicultural Materials 
A Ready Resource of References 
Taken from Infotract, 1993 

Kathleen Evans, V. Suzanne Brandon Smith, 
Carrey Sayles 

Requisite to any decision regarding the selection of multiculture 
literature, we, as teachers must consider our audience, their prior 
knowledge, their social needs, and the ramifications of the selected 
literature on them as citizens. The intent of this article is to provide 
resources and possible classroom activities geared to enhance 
multicultural decision-making. We emphasize that the purpose of this 
article is to facilitate elevating future teachers' awareness of the issues 
and interactions of multiculturalism through readings and classroom 
activities. It is not the purpose of this article to prescribe a set regimen 
for teaching. 

Prioritizing Issues 

Multicultural awareness eems essential to productively coping 
with the opportunities afforded all of us through technological devel- 
opments and sociological changes. As Barrera, Liguori, and Salas 
(1992) point out, educational choices in the past have not promoted this 
awareness. 
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A historical look at U. S. children's literature from the point of view 
of diversity indicates that cultural homogeneity and insularity have 
been the norm traditionally^ with the range of experience portrayed 
in children's books mostly confined to that of the dominant society 
and culture. Such a pattern^ of course, does not promote multicultural 
thinking and development, (p. 206) 

Literature is the total of preserved writings belonging to a given 
language or people. It constitutes a sizeable portion of the history of 
that people. Multicultural literature refers to juxtaposing the litera- 
tures of two or more cultures. The process of selecting materials to 
represent the history, art, and teachings of a culture is not a trivial one. 
Trexel (1992) points out the investments involved. 

Close examination of the controversies surrounding political cor- 
rectness and multiculturalism in art, literature, and curriculum in 
general reveals that they are centrally concerned with how we define 
ourselves as individuals and understand our nation's past, present, 
and future possibilities. Because these controversies involve issues 
that simultaneously are aesthetic, relate to questions of historical 
interpretation, and often involve myths that are basic to this coimtry's 
beliefs about itself, they are profoundly political and increasingly 
contentious, (p. 4) 

We stress the need to be very careful in selecting what to teach. We 
have a responsibility to the cultures to represent them truthfully. This 
matter of authenticity is addressed by Barrera, Liguori, and Salas 
(1992). 

From the standpoint of multicultural education, authenticity of 
content and images in children's literature is essential because 
unauthentic representation subverts the very cultural awareness 
and understanding that such literature can build. Literary license 
cannot be invoked as justification for the misrepresentation of other 
cultures, not even in works of fiction. Makers of the literature have 
a social responsibility to portray cultural groups authentically; 
anything less is ignorance at best, or racism, at worst, (pp. 212.213) 

While educators often argue that authenticity can only be awarded 
to actual members of a given culture, anthropologists, sociologists, and 
naturalistic researchers have shown that a culture can be learned and 
imderstood by non-native observers. 

Another aspect of se^’ction is that some stories are cross-cultural. 
Barrera, et al. (1992) point out an example. 
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In I Speak English for My Mom, a work of fiction, Stanek portrays in an 
insightful and balanced manner a common reality in the life of many 
immigrant or first-generation students in this country having to 
serve as the English voice for their parents and family in many social 
situations within the dominant society, (p. 217) 

If some consensus could be reached on these issues, what are 
incentives for authors, publishers, and teachers to thoughtfully adhere 
to these negotiated standards or, at least, to become aware of the issues 
and viewpoints and to make conscious choices according to their own 
convictions? 



Bibliographical Resources 

We offer, as one of the mediating steps in fostering educators' 
(teachers, authors, publishers) responsibility, this resource of articles 
relevant to foundational considerations. We have organized the biblio- 
graphical entries into subcategories to help the novice in recognizing 
issues. For example, what is culture? W^at is subculture? What is 
ethnicity? What is authenticity? In an effort to help future teachers 
arrive at answers to these questions, we have compiled a section of 
"Definitions and Terms Clarification." 

We have sorted out a section on problem analysis as it relates to 
certain dynamics of multiculturalism. We have tried to include articles 
of various perspectives in an effort to offer a. balanced presentation 
given that individual articles in some cases, do present a specific point 
of view. 

Clearly there are religious and ethical issues at stake — historical, 
political, and social trajectories a responsible educator is obliged to 
consider. There also are practical applications and curricular aspects to 
consider. Altogether, we have created 16 categories, and the biblio- 
graphical entries for each category are listed in Appendix A. The 
categories are not exhaustive, rigid, or exclusive. For example, there are 
several entries which appear germane to two or more categories. Social 
issues can be considered from a political point of view, from an ethical 
perspective, or historically. 

Cultural Literacy 

Cultural authenticity requires an in-depth awareness of the fbced 
customs and the folkways of a cultural group and an understanding of 
the ethical significance of these conventions. In selecting materials for 
teaching multiculturalism, the future teacher needs to have adequate 
awareness to determine that the material chosen is authentic. In order 
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for a piece to reflect cultural authenticity, the author of that piece must 
not misrepresent that cultures' mores. 

Curriculum Issues 

Cultural issues encompass the implementation of specific materials 
in the classroom, issues of audience, authenticity, what works, politics 
of the school environment, the change process, text books, etc. For 
future teachers to be productive in their efforts to teach multicultural 
issues, they must be aware of the learning environment of the students 
and of strategies for dealing with the existing curriculum. 

Definitions and Terms Clarification 

Basic to the understanding of a field of information is knowing the 
major terms used. What is the relationship between multiculturalism 
and pluralism? How does ethnicity interact with nationalism? What is 
secular humanism? What is culture? To understand the issues in- 
volved in teaching multiculturally, future teachers must have working 
knowledge of the terms involved. 



In a pluralistic society, the question of ethics is a veiy practical 
problem. How do different subcultures interact? Are there overriding 
values which all citizens honor? Future teachers need to become aware 
of their personal ethics, the national and regional ethics, and how to 
deal with these ethical issues in the selection of multicultural materials 
to be used in the classroom. 

Freedom of Speech 

In a homogeneous culture, there can be a single standard for a given 
freedom. People with the same cultural background can sooner come 
to agreement on the point at which individual freedom must give way 
to public welfare. The questions of verbal harassment and hate speech 
bring this issue to the fore. In teaching to and about a variety of cultures, 
the future teacher needs to know more about these boundaries. 

Historical Issues 

Multiculturalism requires teachers to reexamine recorded history. 
Each subculture tells history from its vantage point. These differing 
perspectives present problems to be negotiated. History and anthro- 
pology can be very informative in dealing with multicultural issues. 



Ethics 
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Pluralism, Humanism, New World Order 

In the political arena, pluralism refers to the interaction of different 
cultural segments under the same national government. Humanism is 
a philosophical approach to dealing with people of varied backgrounds. 
The new world order refers to social interactions on a world level. 
These three concepts focus on cooperative social interactions. Ques- 
tions of how separate cultures can exist in one country are very useful 
in dealing with multicultural representation in the classroom. Part of 
adequately preparing children in multicultural awareness is to ac- 
quaint them with present considerations of political reconstruction. 

U. S. Politics and Power 

Implicit in the way we teach multiculturalism are many issues of 
politics and power. How powers arc delegated to such groups as 
physicians, lawyers, insurance companies, pressure groups and what 
powers remain to the discretion of the individual need to be examined. 
The issues of social reconstruction and how they apply to the classroom 
are important if we are to reaffirm the democratic ideal on which this 
country was founded. Future teachers need to acquaint themselves 
with these issues. 

Practical Applications in the Workplace 
Cross-Cultural Understandings 

The authenticity of multicultural education lies in its transferability 
mto the human interactions in the classroom, in the community, and in 
the workplace. The future teacher who is cognizant of issue? transac- 
tions, and options in these arenas equips himself in the task of making 
education relevant. 

Problems Analysis 

At this point in history, the question of multicultural awareness and 
respect underlies so many of the cultural, political, and educational 
issues. Educators have an exquisite opportunity to help learners 
become problem-solvers in matters that have practical application in 
their own lives and, simultaneously, shape the learner's world view. 

Religious Issue? 

Since the 1960s, there has been an emphasis in separating school and 
religious issues. V.^le there appears to be little sign of change in this 
position, classroom teachers will be confronted with religious issues 
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when teaching multicultural materials. To make choices which avoid 
these issues would be to opt for a certain lack of authenticity. For future 
teachers to make responsible choices regarding selection of material as 
well as in their fielding questions and moderating classroom discus- 
sion, they need to be aware of the relationship of religious matters to 
multicultural education. 

Research 

Research in the field of multicultural education is presently scarce. 
Nonetheless, it is an invaluable area of investigation for the future 
teacher who tries to make cognitive choices. Ideological foundations 
are further refined by the results and implications of actual research. 

Sexual Preference and Ethnicity 

The issue of whether sexual preference is part of multiculturalism 
has many per\^asive consequences. Future teachers need to leam the 
ramifications of choosing to include or exclude materials reflecting 
sexual orientation in their multicultural teaching. 

Sub-Cultures and Regional Aspects 

Certain issues and aspects of multiculturalism are of greater rel- 
evance in a given geographic area. Future teachers need to gain some 
awareness of sub-cultural issues that particularly pertain to their 
specific teaching arenas. 

Value of Ethnicity, Tribes, Families 

Are there basic building blocks of humanity? Do human beings 
naturally group themselves? What are the parameters involved in 
grouping? Are they fixed or discretionary? Does grouping determine 
culture? The depth of these questions may go beyond the needs of 
future teachers. Still, some understandings of the social ramifications 
of race, national heritage, and family structures are invaluable in 
foreseeing audience response. 

World View 

We are in an age of collapsing and consolidatmg boundaries — 
geographic, political, moral, ethical, and personal. In this world in 
which telecommunications are so readily available to the individual, 
we run the risk of losing the valuable boundaries, that separate cultures 
and create the diversity which enriches our lives in numerous ways. 
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Just as an understanding of local issues is invaluable to future teachers, 
being acquainted with global views is equally relevant. 

Selected Instructional Activities 

In the classroom the suggested, and other, multicultural readings 
may be selected and studied in a variety of ways. The teacher has the 
opportunity to use activities involving alternative loci of control, such 
as group discussion, cooperative learning, or individual investigation. 
We suggest using several different activities to help your students fully 
develop their multicultural av/areness. 

Used as an introductory data gathering structure or as a culminating 
activity, a study guide can help these future teachers focus and organize 
the material (see Table 1). 

Table 1 
Study Guide 

Historical - Evaluation 

What are the historical events related to this issue? 

Give some examples of intercultural adjustments. 

Philosophical - Aims 

What constitutes a culture? a subculture? 

What are the aims of intercultural adjustments? 

Which aims are desirable? 



Social - Systems 

What are causes of intercultural adjustments? 

What problems arise in intercultural adjustments? 

Wl^at are the underlying mechanisms operating within the problems? 
How are these mechanisms dismantled in the interest of cultural 
conglomeration? 

What accommodations to subculture are appropriately made in the 
educational environment? 

Psychological - b^structional Activities 

What arc distinctive acculturations of individiuils from specific cultures? 
How lire these values best accommodated in the learning environment? 
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Once the educator has a grasp of issues, it is appropriate to deal with 
dynamics. (We do not mean to be implying a rigid division between 
the two, since construct building usually goes back and forth between 
data-gathering and association-making.) We suggest that the educator 
make a graphic representation of the culture, subculture, and interest 
groups in which a person, he/she knows well, belongs. The educator 
is asked to define (or quote the definition of his/her choice) the terms 
used in the graph. The graphic representation could be color-coded as 
to culture, subcultures, and interest groups. Included would be a key 
and a brief verbal profile of the individual described in the graphic 
presentation (See Figure 1). 





Culture = the group to which a person avows his^c^ greatest resources 
Subculture = a group that can be a culture but is, for this person, a lesser influence 




Interest group = arena for influencing cultures or for spending one's resources 



I. Believes in The One Most High God 
n. Heterosexual 

in. Political activist for homeopathic health care 

IV. Extended family 

V. English speaking 

VI. Over 50 years of age 

VII. Allegiance to resident nation, "homeland" 



Figure 1. Graphic Representation and Explanation 
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We also offer a culminating activity (See Table 2), 
Table 2 

Semantic Mapping 



Arrange a semantic map which explains each of these terms and relates 
each to other terms. You may add terms, use color-coding and create 
a key to explain the meaning of colors, shapes, and directionals. 



assimilation 

community 

cultural heritage 

cultural holism 

ethnicity 

family 

humanism 



multiculturalism 

nationalism 

new world order 

religion 

tribe 

value 

virtue 



humanistic universalism 



Conclusion 

Today's future teachers are in the position of making history happen 
through the way in which they teach multicultural literature. What 
these future teachers present to their students will influence the 
students' perceptions of the world and of people they will meet 
throughout their lives. What these students learn will determine how 
they as future citizens interact with each other. Multiculturalism is, in 
part, processed through multicultural literature. The future teachers 
who learn the issues and make responsible classroom choices best 
empower their students to live successfully. 
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Ravitch, D. (1990, Summer). Muiticulturalism: E. Pluribus plures. American 
Scholar, 59(3), p. 337. 

Rieff, D. (1992, Spring-Summer). Qtizens [Column]. Salmagwuii, (94-95), p. 3. 

Stimpson, C. (1991, May 29). New 'politically correct' metaphors insult 
history and our campuses [Point of view]. The Chronicle of Higher Education, 
37(37), p. A40. 

Watson, W. (1990, July). Types of pluralism (General topic: Systematic 
pluralism). The Monist, 73(3), p. 350. 

Wolf, S. (1992, July). Two levels of pluralism [Symposium on pluralism and 
ethical theory]. Ethics, 102(4), pp. 785-798. 



Becker, L. (1992, July). Places for pluralism [Symposium on pluralism and 
ethical theory]. Ethics, 102(4), pp. 707-719. 

Etzioni, A. (1992, March -June). On the place of virtues in a pluralistic 
democracy (Comparative perspectives on democracy: Essays in honor of 
Seymour Martin Upset). American Behavioral Scientist, 35(4-5}, p. 530. 

Hill, T. (1992, July). Kantian pluralism [Syinposium cn pluralism and ethical 
thcor>']. Ethics, 102(4), pp. 743-762. 

Kliever, L. (1992, Spring). Moral education in a pluralistic world. Journal of 
American Academy of Religion, 60(1), p. 117. 
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Leca, J. (1991, September). Welfare state, cultural pluralism and the ethics 
of nationality [Review article]. Political Studies, 39(3), p. 568. 

Magnarella, P. (1991, Fall). Justice in a culturally pluralistic society: The 
cultural defense on trial. The journal of Ethnic Studies 19(3), 65. 

Murray, J. (1990, September). The problem of pluralism in America. Thought, 
Fordham Universit;/ Qimrterl}/, 65(258), p. 323. 

Opotow, S. (1990). Deterring moral exclusion, journal of Social Issues, 46(1), 
173. 



Freedom of Speech 

Dennis, E. (1992). Freedom of expression, the university, and the media 
[Symposium: Communication scholarship and political correctness], jour- 
nal of Communication, 42(2), 73. 

Neubome, B. (1992, Summer). Ghosts in the attic: Idealized pluralism, 
community and hate speech (The state of dvil liberties: Where do we go 
from here?). Harvard Civil Rights-Civil Liberties Law Review, 27(2), 
pp. 371-106. 



Historical Issues 

Appleby, J. (1992). Recovering America's historic diversity: Beyond 

exceptionalism. journal of American History, 79(2), 419. 

Brookhiser, R. (1992, August 31). We can all share American culture 
[Column]. Time, 140(9), p. 74. 

Gellner, E. (1991). Civil society in historical context (Rethinking democracy: 
Institutionalism, majority versus consensus, civil society, religion, the 
media). International Social Science journal, 43(3), 495. 

Immerman, R. (1990, Fall). The history of U. S. foreign policy: A plea for 
pluralism (Writing the history of U. S. foreign relatior\s: A symposium). 
Diplomatic History, 14(4), p. 574. 

Reck, A. (1990, July). An historical sketch of pluralism (General topic: 
Systematic pluralism). The Monist, 73(3), p. 367. 

Rieff, D. (1992, Spring-Summer). Citizens? [Colunuil. (94-95), p. 3. 

Stapleton, J. (1991). English pluralism as cultural definition: The social and 
political thought of George Unwin, journal of the History of Ideas, 52(4), 665. 

Weiner, A. (1992, July 22). Anthropology's lessons for cultural diversity 
[Column). Ihe Chronicle of Higher Education, 38(46), p. Bl. 
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Pluralism^ Humanism, New World Order 

Browne, R., & Neal, A. (1991). The many tongues of literacy (Cultural 
literacy). Journal of Popular Culture, 25(1), 157. 

Can tribes coexist e\'en in America? [Inter\iew with David Maybur^'-Lewis, 
co-founder of Cultural Survival and author of ;Millennium: Tribal Wisdom 
and Modem World'] (On the importance of being tribal and the prospect for 
creating multicultural community). (1992, July-August). Lifne Reader, (52), 
p. 92. 

Craige, B. (1992, Februar\0. The old order changeth...([ Excerpt from] Laying 
the ladder down: The emergence of cultural holism). The Women's Rexueic 
of Books, 9(5), p. 14. 

Cohen, M. (1992, Fall). Rooted cosmopolitanism: Thoughts on the left, 
nationalism, and multiculturalism. Disstmt, 39(4), p. 478. 

Greene, M. (1992). The passions of pluralism: Multiculturalism and the 
expanding community. Journal of Negro Education, 61(3), 250. 

Krupat, A. (1992, March). For multiculturalism (Special section: Is multi- 
culturalism enough?). Women's Studies, 20(3-4), p. 242. 

Kurtz, P. (1992, Spring). Beyond multiculturalism; Toward a humanist 
universalism [Includes related article on rising number of interracial mar- 
riages]. Free Inquiry, 12(2), 1 . 4. 

Miller, Z. (1992). Pluralism, Chicago school style: Louis Wirth, the ghetto, the 
city, and "integration" (University of Chicago school of sociology: Sociolo- 
gist). Journal of Urban History, 18(3), 251. 

Pisani, E. (1992, June). Against intolerance (In praise of tolerance). UNESCO 
Courier, p. 38. 

Varner, G. (1991, Summer). No holism without pluralism. Environmental 
Ethics, 13(2), p. 175. 

Williams, J., & Ortega, S. (1990, December). Dimensions of ethnic assimila- 
tion: An empirical appraisal of Gordon's typology' (Milton Gordon). Social 
Science Quarterly, 71(4), p. 697. 

Politics and Power 

America can't afford to turn inward (Geopolitical vertigo and the U. S. role 
[Interview]). (1992, Summer). Neie Perspectives Quarterly, 9(3), p. 6. 

Cesarz, G., Madrid-Bustos, J. (1991, December). Taking a multicultural 
world view in today's corrections facilities (Multicultxiralisn'i). Com*cf/o«s 
Today, 53(7), p. 68. 
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Chametzky, J. (1989, Winter). Beyond melting pots, cultural pluralism, 
ethnicity — or, deja vu all over again. MELUS, 15(4), p. 3. 

Dash, S., & Niemi, R. (1992, March). Democratic attitudes in multicultural 
settings: A cross-national assessment of political socialization. Youth & 
Society, 23(3), p. 313. 

Dorris, M. (1992, Fall). Beyond Cliche, beyond politics: Multiculturalism and 
the fact of America. The Georgia Revieiv, 46(3), p. 407. 

Duran-Arenas, L., & Kennedy, M. (1991, March 15). The constitution of 
physicians' power: A theoretical framework for comparative analysis. 
Social Science & Medicine, 32(6), p. 643. 

Etziom, A. (1989, March-April). Evading the issues: Progressives' political 
taboos. Public Opinion, 11(6), p. 2. 

Failure of multiculturalism and equality under capitalism [Editorial]. (1992, 
May). Hecate, 18(1), p. 3. 

A faltering union [Editorial]. (1990, January 5). Ne^v Statesman & Society, 
3(82), p. 5. 

Gibson, J. (1990, September). Pluralism, federalism and the protection of civil 
liberties. Western Political Quarterly, 43(3), p. 511. 

Gitlin, T. (1991, Summer). On the virtues of a loose cannon (Political 
correctness). New Perspectives Quarterly, 8(3), p. 53. 

Hirst, P. (1990, October 19). The state we're in: Can our political system be 
opened up without a full frontal challenge to its every institution? Neio 
Statesman & Society, 3(123), p. 19. 

Immerman, R. (1990, Fall). The history of U. S. foreign policy: A plea for 
pluralism. Diplomatic History, 14(4), p. 574. 

Jordan, J. (1990, June). Diversity or death (Democracy's future). The 
Prog^ressive, 54(6), p. 16. 

Kondracke, M. (1992, September 21). Blenders (Washington diarist - Ameri- 
can melting-pot theories and politics [Column]). The Neiv Republic, 207(13), 
p. 50. 

Konrad, G. (1992, June- July). World does not care (The international 
community on ethnic separatist movements) (Foreign and ethnic nunori- 
ties). IPl Reports, 41(6-7), p. 15. 

LeSourd, S. (1991, January). Integrating pluralistic values for reconstructing 
society. Social Education, 55(1), p. 52. 
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Magnarella, P. (1991). Justice in a culturally pluralistic society: The cultural 
defense on trial. The Journal of Ethnic Studies, 19(3), 65. 

Rustin, M. (1989, October 6). Beyond false choices: A democratic state must 
support the diversity of civil society. New Statesman & Society, 2(70), p. 33. 

Smith, M. (1990, June). Pluralism, refomied pluralism and neopluralism: The 
role of pressure groups in policy-making. Political Studies, 38(2), p. 302. 

Waizer, M. (1990, Fall). What it does to be an "American"? Social Research, 
57(3), p. 591. 



Practical Applications in the Workplace, 

Cross-Cultural Understandings 

Bland, D. (1992, March). What to do, what to av^oid, and how to begin (How 
to prepare for multicultural awareness training [Includes related article] 
Managing diversity). 77it' Bulletin of the American Society of Neiospaper Editors 
(ASNE), (739), p. S3. 

Brandt, R. (1992, April). We cover a small but diverse community with a small 
but diverse staff. (Includes related article). The Bulletin of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors (ASNE), (740), p. 28. 

Caudron, S. (1992, Ma. ch). U. S. west finds strength in diversity. (Pluralism 
in corporate philosophy). Personnel Journal, 71, p. 40. 

Greenman, J. (1992, March). Your work force is changing. Are you ready? 
(Multicultural awareness training) (Managing diversity). The Bulletin of the 
American Society of Neiospaper Editors (ASNE), (739), p. SI. 

Greenman, J., &c Swanston, W. (1992, March). If you must do multicultural 
awareness training in-house.... (Managing diversity). The Bulletin of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors (ASNE), (739), p. S7. 

Hawkins, R. (1992, January). Div^ersity and municipal openness. (Special 
Issue: Managers in Transition). Public Management, 74, p. 33. 

Piturro, M., & Mahoney, S. (1992, May). Managing dwersity. (Management 
techniques for multicultural staff) (Cultural dwersity). Uvrntng, 3, p. 13. 

Problems Analysis 

Asante, M., & Ravitich, D. (1991, Spring). Multiculturalism: An exchange 
(Comment on Diane Ravitch's article [Includes reply]). American Scholar, 
60(2), p. 267. 

Failure of multiculturalism and equality under capitalism (1992, May). 
lEditorialj. Hecate, 18(1), p. 3. 
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Gellner, E. (1991). Civil society in historical context (Rethinking democracy: 
Institutionalism, majority versus consensus, civil society, religion, the me- 
dia). Inteniatio?ml Social Science Journal, 43(3), 495. 

Glasser, T. (1992). Professionalism and the derision of diversity: The case of 
the education of journalists (Symposium: Communication scholarship and 
political correctness). Journal of Communication, 42(2), 131. 

Gurr, T. (1991, December). America as a model for the world? A skeptical 
view. PS: Political Science & Politics, 24(4), p. 664. 

Hunter, M., Joseph, J., Campbell, D., Campbell, D., & Lightfoot, A. (1990, 
August 8). Linda Chavez, cultural diversity, and a rescinded invitation 
(Comment on Linda Chavez's article "The real aim of the promoters of 
cultural diversity is to exclude people and to foreclose debate [Letter to the 
editor]). The Chronicle of Higher Education, 73(3), p. 411. 

Kekes, J. (1992, April). The incompatibility of liberalism and pluralism. 
American Philosophical Quarterlif, 29(2), p. 141. 

Kessler-Harris, A. (1991, October 31). Cultural locations: Positioning 
American studies in the great debate [Transcript]. American Quarterly, 
44(93), p. 299. 

Levi, I. (1992, July). Conflict and inquir>' (Symposium on Pluralism and 
Ethical Theorv')-^ Ethics, (102), p. 813-834. 

Limerick, P. (1992, July 29). Information overload is a prime factor in our 
culture wars [Point of View]. The Chronicle of Higher Education, 38(47), 
p. A32. 

Lopez, D., & Espiritu, Y. (1990). Pan'^thnicity in the United States: 
A theoretical framework. Ethnic and Racial Studies, 23(2), p. 198. 

MacCormac, E. (1990, July). Metaphor and pluralism (General topic: System- 
atic pluralism). The Monist, 73(3), p. 267. 

Neubome, B. (1992, Summer). Ghosts in the attic: Idealized pluralism, 
conununity and hate speech (The state of civil liberties: Where do we go 
from here?). Haroard Civil Rights - Civil Liberties Laiv Reineiv, 27(2), p. .371- 
406. 

Opotow, S. (1990). Deterring moral exclusion. Journal of Social Issues, 4hil), 



Quade, Q. (1991, July-August). Pluralism vs. diversity: The tolerance of 
freedom. Current, (334), p. 11. 

Raz, J. (1990, March). Facing diversity: The case of epidemic abstinence. 
Philosophic & Public Affairs, 19(1), p. 3. 
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Rutherford, D. (1990). Leibniz's "analysis of multitude and phenomena into 
urutes and reality". The lournal of the History of Philosophy, 28(4), 525. 

Stanfield, J. (1992). Ethnic pluralism and civic responsibility in post-Cold War 
America, lournal of Negro Education, 61(3), 287. 

Sumida, S. (1992, March). Have we had enough? [Essay on multiculturalism] 
[Includes px>etry] (Special Section: Is multiculturalism enough?). Women's 
Studies, 20(3-4), p. 234. 

Van Buren, P. (1990, Fall). Convental pluralism? Cross Currents, 40(3), p. 328. 

Varner, G. (1991, Summer). No holism without pluralism. Environmental 
Ethics, 13(23), p. 175. 

Zia, H. (1992, May-June). How you feel about race (The Ms. Survey Results). 
Ms. Magazine, 11(6), p. 20. 



Beckley, G., & Burstein, P. (1991, March). Religious pluralism, equal oppor- 
tunity, and the state. Western Political Quarterly, 44(1), p. 185. 

Eisenstadt, S. (1990, November-December). The Jewish experience with 
pluralism (American pluralism and Jewish Americans). Society, 28(1), 

p. 21. 

Forward, M. (1990, October). I he reconciling spirit and mission in the context 
of religious pluralism (Spirit and mission: Reconciling communities. Inter- 
national Reidexv o/M/ss/o«, 79(316), p. 460. 

Green, S. (1991, Fall). Religion and the limits of pluralism in contemporary 
Britain. The Antioch Revieio, 49(4), p. 571. 

Heim, S. (1992, June). The pluralistic hypothesis, realism, and post-eschatology 
Gohn Hick's philosophy of religion). Religious Studies, 28(2), p. 207. 

Krieger, D. (1990, Summer). Conversion: On the possibility of global thinking 
in an age of particularism. Journal of the American Academy, 58(2), p. 223. 

Land, K., Deane, G., & Blau, J. (1991, April). Religious pluralism and church 
membership: A spatial diffusion model. American Sociological Reviezv, 
56(2), p. 237. 

Lipset, S. (1990, November-December). A unique people in an exceptional 
country (American pluralism and Jewish Americans). SiKiety, 28(1), p. 4. 

Loughlin, G. (1990, October). Prefacing pluralism: John Hick and the mastery 
of religion (Special Issue: Aspects of 'Christian imiqueness'). Modern 
Theology, 7(1), p. 29. 



Religious Issues 
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Neusner, J. (1990, April). Thinking about 'the other' in religion: It is 
necessary, but is it possible? Modem Theology, 6(3), p. 273. 

The Ohio Valley: Testing ground for America's experiment in religious 
pluralism (Presidential address by Timothy L. Smith at the American 
Society^ of Church Histoiy^'s annual meeting on December 28, 1990 [Tran- 
script]). Church History, 60(4), p. 461. 

Soneson, J. (1990, October). Religious pluralism and theological method: 
A constructive development of the thought of John Dewey. Harv'ard 
Theological Rroieiv, 83(4), p. 454. 

Stinnett, T. (1990). John Hick's pluralistic theory of religion. The Journal 
of Religion, 70(4), 569. 

Surin, K. (1990, October). A certain 'politics of speech': 'Religious pluralism' 
in the age of the McDonald's hamburger (Special issue: Aspects of 'Christian 
uniqueness'). Modern Theology, 7(1), p. 67. 

Thomsen, M. (1990, July). Confessing Jesus Christ within the world of 
religious pluralism. International Bulletin of Missionari/ Research, 14(3), 
p. 115. 

Verkamp, B. (1991). Hick's interpretation of religious pluralism (John Hick). 
International Journal for Philosophy of Religion, 30(2), 103. 

Whalon, P. (1990). Anglican comprehensiveness and the pluralism of David 
Tracy, journal of Ecumenical Studies, 27(4), 708. 

Ward, K. (1990, March). Truth and the diversity of religions. Religious Studies, 
26(1), p. 1. 



Research 

Dash, S., & Niemi, R. (1992, March). Democratic attitudes in multicultural 
settings: A cross-national assessment of political socialization. Toid/i & 
Society, 23(3), p. 313. 

Doherty, W. (1992, May-June). Private lives, public values (Pluralism 
in family relationships of the future). Psyrhology Today, 25(3), p. 32. 

Liem,K. (1991, December). Toward a new morphology^ Pluralism in research 
and education. Ztvlogist, 31(6), p. 759. 

hum, C. (1991, March). Communication and cultural insularity: The Chinese 
immigrant experience (Cultural diversity). Critical Studies in Mrtss Commu- 
nication, 8(1 ), p. 91. 

Meier, K., & Stewart, I (1991). Cooperation and confUct in multiracial school 
districts. The Journal of Politics, 53(4), p. ^2^ ^ 
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Sexual Preference and Ethricity 

Mark, R. (1992, march). Why am I whispering?: Including sexuality in the 
multicultural dialogue (Special section: Is multiculturalism enough?). 

Womc?r5 Studies, 20(3’4), p. 230. 

Sub-Cultures and Regional Aspects 

Ryerson, A. (1992, Summer). Dead Asian male: Confi?cius and multiculturalism 
(Values formation). Po/icy Revieiv, (61), p. 74. 

Siegelman, L., & Todd, J. (1992, Summer). Clarence Thomas, black pluralism, 
and civil rights policy. Political Science Quarterly, 107(2), p. 231. 

Waxman, C. (1990, November-December). Whither American Jewry? (Ameri- 
can pluralism and Jewish Americans [Magazine column 1). Society, 28(1), 
p.34. 



Value of Ethnicity, Tribes, Families 

Amiel, B. (1992, October). Society's nightmare: Multiculturalism [Column j. 
Macleans, 105(41), p. 13. 

Dash, S„ & Niemi, R. (1992, March). Democratic attitudes in multicultural 
settings: A cross-national assessment of political socialization. Youth & 
Society, 23(3), p. 313. 

Doherty, W. (1992, May-June). Private lives, public values (Pluralism in 
family relationships of the future). Psycholo^ Today, 25(3), p. 32. 

Gar\*ey, J. (1991, October 25). Alone with our rights: America is getting harder 
to find (Pluralistic society [Columnl). Commonweal 118(13), p. 599. 

My country 'tis of thee: America's ethnic melting-pot should keep bubbling 
[Editorial!. (1991, May 11). The Economist, 319(7706), p. 15. 

Pisani, E. (1992, June) Against intolerance (In praise of tolerance). UNESCO 
Courier, p. 38. 

Saltman, J. (1991, March). Maintaining racially diverse neighborhoods. Urban 
Affairs Quarterly, 26(3), p. 416. 

Savitch, H., & Collins, D. (1992, Summer-Fall). The paradox of diversity: 
Social difference amid conunon regions (The diverse society). National 
Ctvic Rei'iew, 81(3), p. 326. 

Sowell, T. (1991, November-December). A world view of cultural diversity. 
Sivicfy. 29(1), p. 37. 
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Thorpe, M. (1992, April). The uses of diversity: The internationalization of 
English-Canadian literature. ARIEL, 23(2), p. 109. 

Tribalism salon (Group discussions on the importance of being tribal) (Neigh- 
borhood salon). (1992, July- August). Utne Render, (52), p. 56. 

Van Kaam, A. (1992, November). Traditional formation in a pluritraditional 
society. Studies in Formative Spirituality, I3(3J, p. 365. 

VValzer, M. (1992, Spring). The new tribalism: Notes on a difficult p*"'blem. 
Dissent, 39(2), p. 164. 



World View 

Sowell, T. (1991, November-December). A world view of cultural diversity. 
Society, 29(10), p. 37. 

Sowell, T. (1991, May-June). Cultural diversity: A world view. The American 
Enterprise, 2(3), p. 44. 





Problems Court: Now we've decided 
to stop blaming the victims for 
failure in reading, how must we 
change our conception of "remedial 
reading"? 

V\fayne Otto, David ]. Gustafson, 

Kenneth M. Smith, Roger G. Eldridge 



{The question posed above was addressed in a Problems Court session at the 
1 993 meeting of the American Reading forum. What follows is a recap of the 
proceedings.) 



I. Posing The Question 

Back in the good old days, we professors knew what tc cover when 
the course title had ''Remedial Reading" in it. First we'd talk diagnosis. 
We'd lead off with some carefully chosen remarks about the intricacies 
of assessment, follow with a dazzling discussion of esoterica like 
(shudder) standard error of measurement and (tremble) reliabiliti/ coeffi- 
cients, and close witli a stupefying display of an endless array of 
diag;nostic tests. Then, with diag;nosis out of the way, we'd turn to 
remediation. What we'd focus on here — and there was lots to focus on — 
was materials, remedial material; exercises for developing underdevel- 
oped skills that ranged from sounding out the silent schwM to extracting 
the main idea from the Dolch word list. We knew exactly what the field 
was, and we covered it. Sometimes in one semester f diagnosis, then 
remediation); sometimes in two (Diagnosis in the fall, Remediation in 
the spring). 
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Carefree days, those Vv^ere; we knew our job, and we did it. Our job 
was to provide remediation to those poo." souls who needed to be 
remediated. Never mind \hai disabled readers almost never enabled. 
The name of the game was remediation and we played it by the rules. 

But then, ever so softly at first, we began to hear some discordant 
whispers. Whispers of words like materials driven, skills in isolation, 
uwkbooks and word lists and drills, oh my .. . We ignored the whispers at 
first; but as the voices got more strident, we had to listen. The voices 
were telling us lots of things, but they were mainly variations on a single 
theme: You're blaming the victims] WJty are you blaming the victims? 

And when we looked around us, we knew that the voices were right. 
We knew, too, that the question — Why are you blaming the victims? — 
was a good one because we didn't have any sensible answers handy. 
"Because it's easier to blame them tlian to accept the blame ourselves," 
seemed a little bit too glib. 

One thing was clear, though: The good old days were gone forever. 
If we couldn't blame the kids for their reading failure, we'd have to start 
thinking about the ways in which schools and schooling are to blame for 
the failure. Not only that, but we'd have to rethink the entire context 
and the content for remedial reading. 

The purpose of this Problems Court, then, was to provide a forum for 
thinking together about the future of remedial reading. Given the 
social, cultural and educational realities of the day, is there a reasonably 
clear role and function for remedial reading? Assuming — at least 
tentatively — that there is, then the objective of the proposed Problems 
Court is to stimulate discussion of what the content of a college level 
methods course with "remedial reading" in its title or description 
ought, most legitimately, to be. 

II. Wayne Otto: Sharing A Syllabus 
For A "Remedial Reading" Course 

Wayne Otto shared his syllabus for Remedial Reading, a graduate- 
level course that he offers ev^ery spring. The shared syllabus was for 
Spring 1993; the one given here is for Spring 1994. Things do change . 
. . at least a little. Otto pointed out some of the ways that the course has 
evolved in the nearly-half-a-century that he's been teaching it: 

As reflected in the objectives, there's less blame-the-victim rhetoric; 
the scope of concern is broadened from reading to literacy; there's less 
emphasis on formal tests and testing; there's much less emphasis on 
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canned materials; there's much more concern for nurturing literate 
behavior in a wide variety of contexts. 

There's a text, but it serv^es more as a reference and point-of- 
departure than as a repository for everything-you-need-to-know. 

Everybody gets to read some real books and to talk about them in 
w^ays that relate to each person's personal stories. 

There's much more reliance on students' reactions to assigned 
readings (as given ir the syllabus and augmented by frequent handouts 
addressing controversial issues related to the topics) and much less 
reliance on the professor as THE source of information. 

There's much mure questioning of formal tests and test-related 
procedures. But — because tests and testing are still very much in 
evidence in the schools — there is time devoted to familiarization with 
the specifics of commonly-used tests and testing procedures. 

Rather than prepare for a FINAL EXAM, students in the course are 
asked, instead, to articulate their personal stories to share them, and to 
reflect on mismatches between their old stories and the new ones that 
they encounter in rlass. 

The intent, of course, is to provide an environment where a 
constructivist approach to the acquisition of knowledge (and the modi- 
fication of prior knowledge) is practiced and valued. The hope is that 
students will go back to their own classrooms with a stronger inclina- 
tion to take a constructivist stance when they approach their students. 
Once students are viewed as (potentially) active participants in and 
contributors to their own learning, it's hard to approach them as objects 
to be remediated. 

Otto's syllabus is offered in Appendix A (with trepidation) not as a 
model but as a basis for critique and discussion. 



David Gustafson shared some of his thoughts— concerns as well as 
insights — as he contemplated his own future as a "remedial reading 
professor." His reflections: 

In our proposal for the 1994 ARF conference, Wayne Otto set up the 
focus of our Problems Court presentation: 



III. David J. Gustafson. Rethinking 
The Content Of Remedial Reading 
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One thing was clear though: The good old days were gone forever. 
If we couldn't blame kids for their reading failure, we'd have to start 
thinking about the ways in which schools and schooling are to blame for 
the failure. Not only that, but we'd have to rethink the entire context 
and the content for remedial reading. 

My first reactions was to call Wayne and tell him that it was time that 
he and Diane took a long cruise — like around the world! (Td even take 
up a collection!) I thought why can't this guy just let things progress at 
their own slow pace. No, instead he had to strike a nerv^e and ask exactly 
what we were doing and how were we doing it. Judge Roy Bean, the 
hanging judge, had more finesse! With that said, there was only one 
way to go: take a look at what I was doing and determine where 
changes were needed. In the remaining portion of this paper I will 
describe my present practice and the changes that I will be pursuing. 

Where I Am 

Each fall I offer a graduate-level Remedial Reading course worth 
three semester credits. Class size ranges from 15 to 25 and most are 
veteran teachers though it is fairly common to have a few recent 
graduates who are pursuing a Special Reading License or a Masters 
degree in Special Education. My text in 1993 was M. Lipson, & K. 
Wixson (1991). Assessment & Instruction of Readmg Disability. New 
York, NY: Harper-Collins. It is centered around six major sections: (a) 
Perspectives; (b) Evaluating the learner; (c) Evaluating the reading 
context; (d) Interactions; (e) Instruction; and (f) The reading profes- 
sional. There are two major reasons for my selection of this text: (a) Its 
focus is on current thought regarding the interaction bet\\^een text, 
reader, and context and not on "What's wrong with the kid?"; and (b) 
the authors include many usable activities, charts, tests, etc., that my 
students can apply directly in their classrooms. Unfortunately many 
students find it a bit dense and overwhelming since many still carry the 
idea that one is supposed to know everything in the text rather than to 
view it as a resource. 

CH^er the years I have switched from a lOO^'o lecture to about a 30% 
lecture/ 70% discussion and interactive format. Students are divided 
into groups of four, and various assignments involving observations 
and applications are made weekly. Approximately 30 minutes are 
allotted at the beginning of each class period for the groups to get 
together, discuss, and share experiences. One person from each group 
then shares an experience with the whole group. I haven't been 
satisfied with the results of these groups mainly due to the fact that 
there is such a wide range of insightfulness among the students. This 
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condition seems to be akin to that found by Camperell (1991) when she 
found her secondary majors could not summarize an author's basic 
argument contained in a chapter and instead could only relate based 
upon personal beliefs and experience. Some of my students do the same 
and seem unable to analyze another person's teaching except superfi- 
cially. 

Where I find myself now as an instructor is on a plateau situated 
above where I have been in the past, and still below the mountain top. 
Maybe one never gets there in a lifetime; but then again, maybe it is all 
in the climb. My greatest dissatisfaction seems to be one of organiza- 
tion. At times it seems that there is such a great assortment of teaching 
strategies available such as cooperative learning, case study method, 
discussion, and the numerous reading strategies, that instead of center- 
ing on one or a few and integrating them, I fmd myself moving from one 
to another. The results tend to come across to students as a seemingly 
disorganized approach though it may be quite well organized in my 
head. Then again, it might be just a figment of my imagination (No 
comments requested on this last statement). In summary, as I look at 
what others are attempting, I believe that I can make improvements in 
my teaching that will result in my students becoming more effective 
teachers and better enablers of their students. Wayne Otto pointed in 
the conference proposal: "Never mind that disabled readers almost 
never got enabled. The name of the game was remediation and we 
played it by the rules." The rules have changed and they must be faced. 

Where I am Going 

As was stated in the introduction, one of the things that needs to be 
addressed is the context of remedial reading. By context here I mean the 
context of my university classroom. Much of the instruction of reme- 
dial reading in the schools is undergoing massive change as Chapter 1 
teachers are switching from pull-oul to inclusion programs throughout 
the country. From my viewpoint this change is not an easy one. It has 
great impact not only on what these teachers are doing, but also on how 
they are doing it and how they are being taught in university class- 
rooms. The model being stressed today is one of greater collaboration 
and constructivist thinldng. That is the target. 

Brooks and Brooks (19^0), in their book The Case for Constructivist 
Classnxmis, stated the problem clearly in their Foreword: "... in order 
for learning to take place in schools, teachers must become constructivist, 
that is, in the classroom, they must provide a learning environment 
where students reach for meaning, appreciate uncertainty, and inquire 
responsibly" (p. v). This philosophy is directed related to our current 
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thoughts about the reading process as being a constructivist process. It 
seems to me that as university professors, when we look at the results 
of our instruction, we have not developed constructivist thinkers, but 
rather have developed manual followers and the like. 

At this juncture of my career, after 21 years of teaching Remedial 
Reading, I find myself literally thirsting for knowledge about what 
actually goes on in remedial reading classes (and others) in the schools. 
This has resulted in my securing development leave for Spring, 1995 to 
visit schools K-12 in the company of the Wisconsin Department of 
Public personnel on school audits in Wisconsin, and to visit a few 
professors who are trying new things around the country. I plan to visit 
three members of ARF: Kay Camperell of Utah State, Roger Eldridge 
of Northern Colorado, and, hopefully, Victoria Risko of Vanderbilt 
University. My main focus on all three is their use of the case method. 
Risko (1991, 1992) has taken the case method into the world of comput- 
ers in her development and study of Videodisc-based case methodol- 
ogy with gratifying results. 

As our remedial reading teachers are being asked to collaborate with 
teachers both in and out of the classroom, we also must collaborate with 
out students to a greater degree. We must be the models if we expect 
the remedial readers should have teachers who collaborate with them. 
We know that we can't just fill kids' heads with skills or strategies (to 
be politically correct) and expect them to be enabled. We need to get 
them actively involved in learning rather than being receptacles of 
knowledge. 

In closing, 1 believe the following quotation from Smith and 
MacGregor (1992) offers a clear picture of where I am an the questions 
that must be faced by all of us: 

And designing collaborate learning situations requires a demanding 
yet important rethinking of one's syllabus, in terms of course content 
and time allocation. If some (or a great deal) of the classroom time 
is considered an important social space for developing under: land- 
ings about course material, or if some of the out-of-class time is 
de\*oted to study groups or group projects, how then should the rest 
of the class rime (lectures, assignments, examinations) be designed? 
How does the teacher ensure that students are learning and master- 
ing key skills and ideas in the course, while at the same time 
addressing all the material of the course? Teaching in collaborative 
settings puts the tension between the process of student learning and 
content coverage front and center, (p. 20) 
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rV. Kenneth M. Smith. Selected Issues Related 
To Current Diagnostic And Remedial Instruction 

Ken Smith thought about some of the issues that are raised by 
changing beliefs, assumptions and practices in the reading/literacy 
field. His reflections: 

Selected Issues Related to Current 
Diagnostic and Remedial Instruction"^ 

As professors teaching diagnosis and remedial reading courses, we 
have in recent years experienced the impact on our students of major 
philosophical and curricular changes and debates in the field of literacy 
education (Spiegel, 1994). Based on my observations and experiences, 
a number of issues must be addressed in our courses and by our 
students as they meet their professional expectations as reading spe- 
cialists. 

Of primary importance is one's view of the reading/ literacy pro- 
cess. How does it all evolve in a student? Without a personal and 
operational understanding of this process, one cannot begin the assess- 
ment, diagnosis, evaluation or instruction of student literacy. In the 
past, the development of reading, writing, listening, speaking, study 
skills and thinking /problem-solving strategies were often viewed as 
separate areas for instructional and diagnostic/remedial activity. 
Reading specialists and the teachers with whom they work may not 
have had much training in nurturing writing processes. Sp>clling, 
listening, and speaking may have been seen as processes distanced 
from reading, and, while using good children's literature was seen as 
important, it was also somehow distanced from Ihe direct instruction 
of reading. With more holistic or literature-based approaches to 
literacy instruction much of that has changed, but our diagnostic/ 
remedial procedures also 

are changing. We now focus more on authentic, performance or 
outcomes-based assessment techniques and, through a variety of port- 
folio evaluation strategies, we attempt to assess those tasks, behaviors 
or strategies we value and not attend to that which we do not vMue 
(Anthony, Johnson Mickelson & Preece, 1991; Glazer & Brown, 1993; 
Manzo & Maiazo, 1993; Tierney, Carter & Desai, 1991; Valencia, Heibert 
& Afflerback, 1994). 




Norm-referenced, nationally standardized testing has been hit hard 
by opponents who point out how focusing on skills in isolation and 
comparing students' performance on those skills is totally inappropri- 
ate given the holistic philosophies and the desirability of authentic, 
peTformance-based assessment mentioned before (Marzano, Pickering 
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& McTighe, 1993; Paris, et al., 1992; Wiggins, 1993). Perhaps, however, 
the extreme move to reject all standardized, norm-referenced tests 
denies some of the needs that still exist; students, teachers, parents, 
administrators, school boards, state departments and legislators still 
have to answer a variety of comparative and accountability questions. 
How do students' literacy achievement and attitudes in our school 
compare to students' achievement and attitudes in other schools in the 
district or state and not just to the state's established standards, ’intel- 
ligence testing and a variety of other specific normative dat, are 
required by state and federal requirements as students are evaluated 
for lEP or TAG eligibility (Lemer, 1993; Overton, 1992; Salvia & 
Ysseldyke, 1991; Teale, 1993). Chapter I legislation and resulting 
regulations, even with pending reauthorization, will continue to 
require screening and service selection modes which require 
compaiative shident achievement data. Even in those states moving 
to state-wide outcomes based assessment, questions remain about 
where the levels of appropriately high standards for students will be set 
and, then, how ea<± state's results compare to other states. Such 
questions beg to be answered. 

Another trend is that reading specialists are working more with 
other teachers and specialists in a collaborative way rather than with 
individual students or small groups in a pull-out format. This teaming 
focus might also include parents, counselors, or special educators, as 
well as medical specialists, mental health, public health and juvenile 
corrections professionals. Supervision of paraprofessionals and in- 
service work will continue to be an important focus as the trend toward 
inclusion of those on lEP's and receiving special literacy assistance 
continues. Because of budget pressures, this is especially true at tne 
secondary level. Whether the trend toward employing paraprofession- 
als as complete instructors for students with special literacy needs is 
healthy for our profession and the real needs of students served is open 
to considerable discussion. Reading specialists will be required to 
explain various views of the development of literacy; how outcomes are 
assessed; and how personalized remedial instruction can take place 
given the various languages, contests, and conceptions of literacy 
strategies and roles that various individuals in these collaborative 
groups possess. 

Another observation I'd like to share has to do with the changing role 
of the reading specialist at the secondary level. There are many teachers 
in junior and senior high schools who had very little course work or 
experience dealing with the developmental stages of literacy or how to 
nurture literate behavior in specific content areas. As things arc, 
selected study skills may receive some emphasis; and teachers may 
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have had some exposure to the writing across the curriculum concept. 
As more schools focus on workplace literacy, basic literacy, and inter- 
personal and thinking /problem-solving skills necessary for success in 
various career tracks, reading specialists will have new opportunities 
to be of service to teachers who may have felt that they were irrelevant 
except to teach students skills they should have learned in elementary 
school. The challenge will be to use diagnostic and assessment strate- 
gies that are seen to be relevant in the performance-based context of 
various content areas and evolving career fields (Tonjes, 1991; Vacca & 
Vacca, 1993). 

Other issues of emerging importance revolve around the use of 
distance education (both two-way and/or one-way video and audio 
instructional delivery systems), computer coi^erencing networks, ad- 
vanced research and literature searching, interactive video and other 
disks usage, and related computer technology. As we gather vast 
amounts of information for portfolios, observations of students, data on 
tests, grades, personal student records, samples of papers, photo- 
graphs, projects, rubric assessment information, and other informa- 
tion, technology permits us to keep personal cumulative records on 
students in a much more comprehensive way than we have done 
before. Scanners can store on disk stacks of records, protocols, response 
logs and papers in organized ways that were almost impossible to keep 
track of in the not-too-distant past. This will affect the amount and type 
of diagnostic and assessment information that is available and current. 
Reading specialists may be able to have clinical conferences with 
specialists who are at some distance in which visual and report data can 
be shared. Interactive computer networks cm allow a great deal of 
communication between reading specialists in ways that sav^e time for 
all involved. The reality of a super internet highway is here and we 
reading specialists can help provide ways to use it to help our research, 
diagnoses, teaching, and sharing of cases. 

Finally, a wide variety of additional references and resources are 
available for our current efforts in diagnostic and remedial work with 
reading specialists (e.g., Collins & Cheek, 1993; Harris & Sipay, 1990; 
Lipson & Wixson, 1991; Phinney, 1988; Rhodes & Shanklin, 1993; 
Routman, 1991; Walker, 1992). the knowledgeable use of informal 
reading inventories will also continue to be helpful (e.g., Ekvvall & 
Shanker, 1993; Flynt & Cooter, 1993; Johns, 1991; Leslie & Caldwell, 
1990; Rhodes, 1993; Stieglitz, 1992). 

♦The author would like to thank Julie E. Smith, a local reading 
specialist, who took time to provide thoughtful critique and editorial 
comment. 
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V. Roger G. Eldridge: The New 
Victim In Remedial Reading 

The question the Problems Court panel members addressed was: 
"Now that weVe decided to stop blaming the victims for failure in 
reading how must we change our conception of remedial reading"? 
Panel members and audience participants engaged in a lively discus- 
sion, but conclusions and closure around the question were not real- 
ized. The "problem" is large and complex and a ninety minute 
discussion appeared to produce much frustration and few ready-made 
solutions. A few participants wondered aloud whether society has, in 
fact, ceased blaming students for reading failure. No one in the 
audience chose to pursue this thought. 

After one panel member provided the audience with a brief over- 
view and the syllabus for his own current graduate remedial reading 
course, the audience revealed a new victim of remedial reading — the 
classroom teacher. The classroom teacher may not be a new victim, but 
the teacher continues to receive more and more criticism for the reading 
problems and failures that exist in our children's schools. Of course one 
way to help these new victims to overcome their victimization is to 
provide them with sufficient preparation to handle students exhibiting 
reading difficulties. The ensuing discussion, by panel members and the 
audience, never did address the changing conception of remedial 
reading but was almost exclusively directed toward the university 
preparation of prospective teachers of reading. Several participants 
raised questions about their own university's commitment to quality 
teacher preparation programs. 

Several members of the audience lamented that administrators of 
their university teacher preparation programs are recommending a 
reduction in the number of methods courses, and in particular reading 
methods courses, that prospective teachers must take to complete a 
teacher preparation program. Other audience members chimed in to 
say that the teacher education programs at their universities do not 
provide sufficient field-based experiences for prospective teachers to 
leam how to help readers w'ho have difficulties with reading. Ques- 
tions one could raise concerning these two positions are: Is there a 
magic number of reading courses prospective teachers should or must 
take? Is one course too little? Are three courses too many? How many 
field-based experiences are enough? No consensus concerning the 
answers to these questions was reached. One fact seemed to be self- 
evident: Little research is available to provide even tentative answers 
to any of these questions. 
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Some participants argued for more coursework in reading; this 
argument was countered by a few calls from other participants for 
fewer reading courses. Those individuals arguing for more reading 
courses in teacher preparation programs seemed to base their positions 
on the idea that there is a vast amount of content knowledge of reading 
that teachers must have in order to teach reading. This argument 
appears to follow the notion that more is better. On the other hand, one 
panel member opposed to the more is better argument suggested that 
one reading course may be too many. The gist of the latter argument 
took the route that attainment of knowledge in the vacuum of a 
university classroom, apart from actual readers experiencing prob- 
lems, was a disservice to the prospective teachers and the students they 
would soon be serving. Other opponents to the more is better argument 
seemed to maintain that there is a limited amount of content knowledge 
in the field of reading and that one course is sufficient to cover the field. 
Additional courses, the argument continued, would only be variations 
of the first course. 

Reflecting on the two positions, I believe the point was missed by 
both groups of people. The point that each group was making, albeit 
indirectly, was that the remedial reading teacher is the victim, victim- 
ized by professors of reading. Evidence abounds that society, in 
general, and professional educators, in particular, do not trust the 
teacher preparation programs now in place to produce competent 
teachers of reading. If the trust w^ere there, then university faculties 
would not be engaged in the wholesale revision of teacher preparation 
programs, particularly the reading methods courses and instruction 
that have been integral parts of the programs. 

Can newly created university teacher preparation programs and the 
professors of remedial reading courses hope to provide prospective 
teachers with enough knowledge and skill to eradicate reading prob- 
lems in both emerging and advanced readers? I believe no number of 
university reading courses can prepare an individual to handle^// of the 
elements of reading instruction, thereby eliminating the reading prob- 
lems that currently exist in our schools. The remedial reading program 
is too complex to be eliminated simply by creating new teacher prepa- 
ration programs. Teachers, either novices or experienced teachers, will 
continue to be the target of critics' attacks w'hen children fail to learn to 
read, regardless of the new preparation programs. More than likely, 
the attacks will focus more directly on the university preparation the 
teachers receive. In the minds of many critics of our university teacher 
preparation programs, no matter what reading preparation the class- 
room teachers receive, that preparation at the university will never be 
appropriate or sufficient to teach all children to read. 
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I contend that the amount of preparation prospective teachers re- 
ceive at the university is not the significant feature in all the arguments 
about remedial reading instruction. I believe that teachers' commit- 
ment to children (where the teachers exhibit a willingness to get to 
know each student and converse with that student) coupled with the 
teachers' ability to focus instruction on what the student can produce 
and to expand instruction to include skills, strategies, and content will 
lead to effective reading instruction. Such commitment by many 
teachers could reduce the number of remedial readers in our schools; 
such success would cause the critics of teacher preparation programs to 
reflect positively upon the teachers and the university programs. 
Arguments about more or fewer reading courses or more or fewer field- 
based experiences, then, would be moot. 

VI. Reprise 

Eldridge's comments, which accurately convey the gist of the discus- 
sion, reflect an interesting turn of events: The panelists talked about 
ways in which the prevailing blame the victims — the children who are 
the recipients of remedial teaching — stance might be changed and 
more positive practices and aspirations put in place. Those concerns 
were completely ignored in the discussion that followed. The discus- 
sion turned out to be a kind of catharsis, an outpouring of defenses and 
insecurities. Almost nothing was said about the intent and practice of 
remedial methods courses; instead, almost all of the discussion re- 
volved around the question of how-much-is-enough when it comes to 
reading courses for prospective teachers. There were expressions of 
alarm over perceived cutbacks in programs, in terms of money, re- 
sources and credit hours allocated. The general consensus was that 
more is better than some when the question is: How many reading 
courses do prospective reading teachers need? 

But, of course, that wasn't tine question that was posed to the 
Problems Court. A cynic might say that the turn of events should come 
as no surprise, that discussions of educational issues always turn out to 
be either a forlorn defense of existing turf or pitched battles between 
seekers of turf. Issues be damned. 

Cynic or not, the turn in the discussion says more about the state ol 
remedial reading and the stance of the professors who teach the 
methods courses than does any tiling that the panelists presented. The 
\'ictim is dead; long live the victim! 
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Appendix 



The main objectives for the course are: 

* To develop the notion that literacy isn't just "getting the words 
right" any more. 

* To examine alternatives to the blame-the-victim mentality of 
traditional approaches to "remediation" of "reading/leaming 
disability." 

* To examine the role of personal and program related factors in 
literacy development. 

* To develop thoughtful approaches to assessing literacy in 
varied contexts. 

* To develop a conceptual base for viewing the role of and 
reasons for pursuing the development of specific and strategic 
knowledge across the curriculum. 
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* To examine the role and function of special programs and 
specialized teachers in reaching students with 'Veading/leam- 
ing disabilities". 



TEXT 



The primary text for the course is: 

Harris, A. J. & Sipay, E. R. (1990). Hoiv to Increase Reading 
Ability: A Guide to Developmental and Remedial Methods, 9th ed. 
Longman. 

You may choose ONE book from List A and ONE book from List B . 

List A : Cunningham, P. M. (1991). Phonics They Use: Words for Reading 
and Writing. Harper Collins. 

Edelsky, C., Altweager, B. & Flores, B. (1991). Whole Language: 
What's the Difference? Heinemaiui. 

Hirsch, E. D. (1987). Cultural Literacy: What Every American 
Needs to Know. Houghton Mifflin. 

List B : Gaines, D. (1990). Teenage Wasteland: Suburbia's Dead End Kids. 
Harper Perennial. 

Paley, V. (1992). You Can't Say You Can t Play. Harvard 
University Press. 

Taylor, D. (1991). Learning Denied. Heinemann. 

SCHEDULE of TOPICS and EVENTS 

Date/ Topic/Event Resource 

Meeting 

Jan. 27/1 Introduction to the Course 

Feb. 3/2 Individual differences/ Text: 5, 6, 11 

"Reading Disability" 

Defined/ Principles of Remediation 

Feb. 10/3 Factors Related to Reading Performance Text: 8, 9,10 
(Group 1) 
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Feb. 10/3 


Factors Related to Reading Performance Text: 8, 9,10 
(Group 1) 


Feb. 17/4 


Assessment Issues/Terms and Concepts 
(Group 2) 


Text: 7 


Feb. 24/5 


Overview of Reading and Reading Instruction; 
Discussion and Work Session 


Text: 1-4 


March 3/6 


TEST CRITIQUES 


IMC 



March 10/7 TEST CRITIQUES . IMC 

March 17/8 Word Recognition (Development) (Group 3) Text: 12 
BOOK CRITIQUE: Phonics They Use 

March 24/9 Word Recognition (Problems) /Dyslexia Text: 13 
(Group 4) BOOK CRITIQUE: Learning Doiied 

March 31 SPRING RECESS 

* /IQ Vocabulary/ "Prior" Knowledge (Group 5) Text: 14 

BOOK CRITIQUE: Cultural Literacy 

* /II Beyond Sentences/Comprehension (Group 6) Text: 15 

BOOK CRITIQUE: You Can't Say You Can't Play 

/12 L-eaming through Reading/Study Text: 16, 17 

Techniques / Rate 
(Group 7) 

BOOK CRITIQUE: Whole Language 

* /\3 Lifelong Reading ... or Not (Group 8) Text: 18 

BOOK CRITIQUE: Teenage Wasteland 

* /lA Review and Summary The Text 

May 12* Notice that between April 7 and May 12 there are 6 
meeting dates but only 5 "scheduled" meetings. 

We will use the unscheduled slot for a guest 
presentation, an additional topic, or ... To be decided. 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1. Read and be prepared to participate in class discussion of all 
readings as assigned. (10%) 
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2. WRITTEN COMMENTARIES. Prepare a written commentary for 
the text chapters related to topics listed in the SCHEDULE. Com- 
mentaries are due at the meeting for which the topic/chapter(s) are 
scheduled. (15%) 

Do not attempt to summari 2 le the authors' presentation. Rather, 
address questions such as these: 

(1) Which specific ideas stand out for me ? Why were those the 
ones that impressed me? 

(2) What does the author remind me of? That is, how do my 
personal stories tie in with the author's? Do the author's stories 
fit in with my own experiences and beliefs? 

(3) What do the authors make me wonder about? What's 
imclear? What seems workable and what seems off the wall? 

(4) How does this particular piece tie in with what I've been 
reading and what we've been talking about in class? 

(5) Do I need to know more about any issues that are raised? 

Or am I ready now to make an informed decision about how I 
can proceed? 

We'll talk more about all this in class. 

3. LEAD A DISCUSSION. Join a small group to be responsible for 
leading the discussion of the topic(s)/chapter(s) scheduled for 
Meetings 3, 4, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 or 13. In other words: When you pick 
ONE of the available dates, you become a member of a small group 
(everybody who picked that particular topic). The group is respon- 
sible for leading the discussion of the topic(s). Details will be 
discussed in class. (15%) 

4. ASSESSMENT CRITIQUE. Describe and critique a specific assess- 
ment device, technique or approach; discuss its strengths and 
weaknesses in terms of your own (or anticipated) teaching situa- 
tion. Oral presentations are due at Meeting 6 OR Meeting 7. (20%) 

BOOK CRITIQUE. Your choice of ONE book from List A and ONE 
book from List B makes you a member of two small groups that will 
be responsible for focusing and leading a discussion of each book. 
In preparation for the class discussion of each book, the group 
should (a) devise ways to share the essential content by identifying 
critical issues that are addressed or raised by the author(s), and (b) 
prepare a "resource package" — which may be made available to 
each class member the week before the scheduled discussion — that 
will facilitate the discussion. Details will be discussed in class. 
(207o) 
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6. WRITTEN PROJECT. Write an essay in which you address a topic 
or issue that is important to you as a practicing (or prospective) 
remedial teacher. Your essay may take the form of a "position 
paper" where you clarify your personal stance regarding some 
aspect of remedial teaching or remedial program development. OR 
it may take the form of a "journal article" where you share an 
insight or examine a concern. OR ... it may take a direction 
negotiated with the instructor. Papers are due no later than 
Meeting 13. (20%) 



Adams, Marilyn J. (1990). Beginning to read. Cambridge: MIT Press. A 
Sensible, albeit scholarly, look at the specifics of early instruction in 
reading. 

Au, K. H. (1993). Liter’acy instruction in multicultural settings. Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich. 

Barr, R., Sadow, M., & Blachowicz, C. (1990). Reading diagnosis for 
teadiers, 2nd ed. Longman. Highly recommended — the authors take a 
stand and stand behind it. 

Barr, R. & Johnson, B. (1991). Teaching reading in elementary classrooms. 
White Plains, NY: Longman. An excellent resource. 

Boomer, Garth. (1985). Fair dinkum teaching and learning. Upper 
Montclair, NY: Boynton/Cook. Many worthwhile insights about 
language development. 

Brown, R.G. (1991). Schools of thought: How the politics of literacy shape 
thinking in th classroom. Jossey-Bass. 

Brozo, W. G., & Simpson, M. L. (1991). Readers, teachers, learners: 
Expanding literacy in the secondary schools. New York: Macmillan. 
Worthwhile resource for secondary teachers. 

Carlson, G. Robert & Sherrill, Anne. (1988). Voices of readers: Hozedozve 
come to love books. NCTE. The title is your preview of the content. 

Chall, Jeanne S. (1983). Stages of reading development. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, A "must read" book for all teachers of reading. 

Coles, Gerald. (1987). The learning mystique. New York: Pantheon. A 
critical look at Learning Disabilities. 
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Coles, Robert. (1989), The call of stones. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
You'll love it, 

Dagostino, L.&CarifioJ. (1994). Evaluative Reading and Literaq/. Allyn 
& Bacon. An interesting look at what constitutes literacy. 

Delfattore, J. (1992). What Johnny shouldn't read: Textbook censorship in 
America. Yale University Press, 

t)orris, M. (1989). The broken cord. New York: Harper & Row. Very 
readable account of the life and schooling of a fetal alcohol syndrome person. 

Dyson, Anne Haas. (1989). Multiple worlds of child writers: Frietids 
learning to write. New York: Teachers College Press. Read it for the 
writing-reading connection. 

Ekwall, E. E. & Shanker, J, L, (1993), Diagnosis and remediation of the 
disabled reader, 6th ed. New York: Macmillan. Popular book . . . don't 
know why. 

Fishman, Andrea. (1988). Amish literacy. Heinemann. Another 
perspective on literacy,,, one distinct literate community. Implications 
for high school English class. 

Fraatz, Jo Michelle Bold. (1987). The politics of reading. New York: 
Teachers College Press, A very perceptive and realistic glimpse of 
reading instruction from inside the classroom. 

Freedman, Samuel G. (1990). Small victories: The real zoorld of a teacher, 
her students and their high school. New York: harper & Row. Splendid 
book for high school teachers. 

Heller, M.F. (1991). Reading-zoriting connections: From theory to practice. 
New York: Longman. Excellent — emphasis on early grades. 

Irwin, Judith W, (1991). Teaching reading comprehension processes. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall. 

lohnston, P. H. (1992), Constructiveeialiiationofliterateactiznty. Longman. 

Kaestle,C. F. & Associates. (1991). Literacy in the United States: Readers 
and reading since 1880. New Haven: Yale University Press. Worthwhile 
reference. 

Karolides,N.J.(Ed.) (1992). Reader Response in the Classroom. Longman. 
Good collection of related papers. 
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Lapp, D., Flood,]. & Faman, N. (1989). Content area reading and learning: 
Instructional strategies. Englewood Cliffs, NY: Prentice-Hall. A re- 
source. 

Mason, J. M. & Au, K. H. (1990). Reading instruction for today, 2nd ed. 
Glenview, IL: Scott Foresman/ Little, Brown. Good resource. 

McGee, L. M. & Richgels, D. J. (1990). Literacy's beginnings. Allyn & 
Bacon. A nice overview of emergent literacy. 

Moffett,]. (1992). Detecting Growth in Language. Heinemann. A must 
read for anyone who's thinking about "portfolio assessment". 

Moffett, ]. (1988). Storm in the mountains. Southern Illinois University 
Press. A case study of censorship. . . and its effects on materials for 
teaching reading. 

Nell, Victor. (1988). Lost in a book. New Haven; Yale University Press. 
Examines the behaviors — and the backgrounds — of avid readers. 

Neuman, S. B. & Roshoo, K. A. (1993). Language and literacy learning in 
the early years. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 

Rose, Mike. (1989). Lives on the boundary. Penguin. A real person's look 
at getting literate. Very readable. 

Rubin, D. (1992). Teaching reading and study skills in content areas, 2nd 
ed. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. Resource. 

Ruddell, Martha Rapp. (1993). Teaching Conterit Reading and Writing. 
Allyn & Bacon. Excellent "secondary" reading book. Resource, 

Sacks, Oliver. (1989). Seeing voices: Ajournex/intothexivrldofthedeaf. 
University of California Press. Still another literate community — read 
for insights into language development. 

Schank, Roger C. (1990). Tell me a story: A look at real and artificial 
memory. New York: Scribners. Interesting, readable and pertinent, 

Shannon, P. (1988). Broken promises. Bergen tind Garv^ey. MUST read. 
Hits the basal reader mystique. 

Shannon, P. (1990). The struggle to continue: Progressive reading 
instruction in the Llniled States. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. A very 
worthwhile book — puts "whole language" in perspective. 
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Membership Information 

The American Reading Forum: 

The American Reading Forum is a nonprofit, professional organization com- 
posed of individuals who share an interest in the improvement of reading. 
While the American Reading Forum is an organization that facilitates the 
dissemination of ideas and research, it places highest priority on providing its 
members opportunities for a critical discussion of ideas, issues, research, and 
paradigms. 

The American Reading Forum's Goals: 

The American Reading forum declares the following to be its reason for 
existence and the guidelines for its activities: 

To provide a true forum for reading education where new research can be 
generated, research in progress can be refined, completed research can be 
reported, and reported research can be evaluated. 

* To provide for the translation of reading research, theory, and philosophi- 
cal deliberations into sound practice, but with no research, discussion, or 
contemplation tobe discarded because its implementation is not immediately 
apparent. 

* To conduct a conference at which newly trained scholars and scholars in 
training can get to know and get assistance from established and 
distinguished scholars in the field, through a mutual exchange of ideas. 

* To provide a yearbook through ivitich scholars of all levels can share 
viewpoints, resources, and expertise. 

* To ensure that in the field of reading no idea is too bold or new to be given 
a hearing, and none too old to be given reconsideration. 

The American Reading Forum's Meeting; 

To achieve its goals, ARF sponsors a meeting each year during early December. 
The program consists of the common conference session formats (e.g., paper 
sessions, major addresses, and symposia), as well as alternative formats to those 
generally employed by organizations in the field of reading. To enhance the 
opportunity for participants' interaction, the American Reading Forum 
encourages a variety of formats for its sessions. A "Topical Issues Forum," a 
"Continuous Dialogue Session," and "Mentorships Sessions" are a few of the 
tormats that ARF considers as ways to allow issues and topics to be discussed 
in depth by those who attend the annual meeting. 



Membership Form 

Annual membership in the American Reading Forum begins in Decem- 
ber of the year in which your application is received. All memberships 
include the annual YEARBOOK, which is received the following De- 
cember. 



Name: 



First 



Initial 



Last 



Address: 



City/State or Province/Code: 

Phone: Office ( ) Home ( ) 



Type of 

Membership: Individual ($35) Student ($17.50) 

Husband/Wife ($60) 



Faculty Endorsement of Student Membership Application: 
I verify that this applicant is a full-time student. 



Faculty Member's Signature 



Name of Institution 



Mail this application with your check, made payable to ARF, to 

AMERICAN READING FORUM 
Education Department 
North Georgia College 
Dahlonega, GA 30549 
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